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APROPOS OF TRANSLATION 


By RANDALL SWINGLER 


N classics we appear to have reached the position where ‘the best 
translator is he who knows that all translation is impossible’. With 
regard to classical culture and classical education, there is an uneasy 
feeling that somehow the ‘legacy of Greece and the legacy of Rome’ cut 
less ice than they used to do. Their influence becomes more and more 
isolated and more and more of a strain to justify, as against modern 
commercial tendencies in the schools. And as the whole position of the 
classics does rest finally upon translation, in its broadest sense, into our 
own modes of thought, it seems that the fatalism into which most of the 
sincerest classicists are forced to-day is aptly expressed in the paradox 
quoted above. 

The good translator is the good critic. For translation is primarily a 
work of criticism. Not many of us any longer suppose that it is simply 
a problem of transliterating statements from one hieroglyphic or oral 
code into another. Words are not signs, though they can rarely be used 
for such an elementary purpose. They are co-ordinating movements of 
the mental and physical capacities. The formation of word-sounds is 
the outcome of simple imitative behaviour, gesture we may call it, of the 
throat and palate and tongue, impelled by the bodily exigencies to which 
the subsequent word-meanings are related. Words, then, are but the 
sound accompaniment of gesture, and, thus understood, the whole 
difficulty involved in translation becomes apparent. For who shall 
attempt to transfer from one system of social behaviour to another, 
unless he can claim to understand the whole historical and personal 
movement which has evolved the generality and the particularity of the 
gesture? 

For this reason I say that translation is primarily a work of criticism. 
No criticism, as no translation, can ever be complete and final. No 
critic can ever claim so to have entered into the temperamental and 
historical situation of the author he is criticizing as to effectively become 
that author at the historical moment of his producing the work under 
criticism, and yet to be endowed with a consciousness of his motives 


and influences greater than he himself at his own moment possessed. 
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Criticism aims to lay bare the real effectiveness of a work. It does not 
aim, in its interpretation, at reproducing ‘what the author really meant’. 
It aims at discovering more than the author really meant, more in his 
work than he himself was conscious of. Otherwise it is valueless. The 
work itself is ‘what the author really meant’. It is one of the faculties 
of love that it sees more the potential than the actual. The lover is a true 
realist, for he sees the whole nature of the object of his love, both the 
apparent and the latent power, and he is able to make that potentiality 
actual. All valuable criticism is a work of love, and therefore it is the 
function of the critic to make actual the hidden and unconscious values 
of the work he criticizes, so that it is effectively a greater work after his 
criticism than it was before. But the translator has another function in 
addition to this. For he must re-create the work through his own natural 
mode of expression, so that it is effectively a pattern of the same impulse 
which gave birth to the original work. There is always more human his- 
tory, the details of human history, in a man’s behaviour, be it language, 
gesture, or whatever reaction to daily circumstance, than he can ever 
be conscious of, and therefore every work of art is an inexhaustible com- 
pact of human experience. For this reason no criticism is ever final, no 
perfect translation ever possible. 

Transiation from any modern work raises no subsidiary problems, for 
as in their development the basic organizations of modern societies are 
involved in an ever closer interconnexion and interdependence, so the 
varying types of social behaviour, modes of thought and their consequent 
modes of communication, are driven into an increasingly intimate 
relation, mutually enriching and contaminating each other. It is poss- 
ible for the translator to be a cosmopolitan, expressing himself as 
naturally in one society as in another. The transference of interpreta- 
tion then is purely a ‘geographical’ one. 

But the translator from a classical, or any ancient language, must face 
the question whether there is to be a simultaneous ‘historical’ and 
‘geographical’ transference. Translators of the Odyssey, for instance, 
have faced this question with varying degrees of candour throughout the 
history of English literature. The late T. E. Lawrence, in translating 
the Odyssey, aimed at this simultaneous transference, realizing that it 
involved a re-creation of the social effectiveness of the original in modern 
English terms. Now there is, in our present-day English society, no 
such thing as a popular verse epic. Its effective function is now per- 
formed by the novel, which is in our time subdividing further into the 
imaginative novel proper (D. H. Lawrence, E. M. Forster), the novel of 
reportage (Aldous Huxley and all Arnold Bennett’s descendants), the 
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biography, and the autobiography. T. E. Lawrence decided, with 
obvious rightness, that the Odyssey held, for the society of its time, as 
nearly as possible the same social effectiveness that the novel of adven- 
ture has for ours. And so with boldness and genuine scholarship he set 
to work to re-create the Odyssey as an English novel. Samuel Butler, who 
had entered upon the task with much the same realization, though 
obscured by irony (for his work was primarily an act of aggression upon 
the academics), failed to do more than present a somewhat flippant ver- 
sion of Butcher and Lang, because he allowed the technical problem to 
centre in the use of vocabulary, and retained the Grecized sentence 
structure. The result is that no reader can be deceived into thinking 
it more than a translation, just as parts of Macaulay or John Stuart Mill 
read like translations, because they are thinking in patterns of a non- 
indigenous, but superimposed, classical culture. In the difference 
between an inflected and uninflected language it is the sentence as a 
unit that has the greatest importance. The most interesting and im- 
portant thing about Lawrence’s translation is the way in which he has 
dealt with the sentence structure. 

Moreover, consider what is the true analogy, effectively, of the Greek 
hexameter in English. Pope and Cowper chose the iambic pentameter 
presumably as the corresponding most popular and natural English 
metre. But there has always been something incongruous about their 
versions, something of Homer in a starched shirt. The hexametrical 
verse of Homer’s day was the most easily memorable, intelligible, and 
acceptable form for taletelling. The exigencies of his society, the com- 
mon hearer, presented this form to the poet. But the iambic pentameter, 
the heroic couplet of Pope’s, and still more of Cowper’s, day had begun 
to serve a function as entirely different from that served by Homer’s 
hexameter as it could possibly be. It was the vehicle for philosophic 
sentiment or picturesque description, valued for itself by a very small 
minority distinguished by a specialized culture. It had almost ceased to 
be valued for its intrinsic virtues as a vehicle, and had acquired a special 
prestige as a phenomenon of that culture. The blank verse line is turgid 
and flat-footed in comparison with the infinite plasticity of the Greek 
hexameter. Its true effect is quite different, more suited to rhetoric than 
to narrative. What metre gives the same flowing or cursive or rapid or 
grave or voluminous or flat effect, the same freedom or tautness of 
rhythm? Surely it is a line from D. H. Lawrence or E. M. Forster, from 
Henry James or Emily Bronté, a sentence from one of those novels 
which can be read page by page with satisfaction, as the Odyssey can be 
read, but as you cannot read Wells, Walpole or Priestley, Arnold Bennett, 
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or even Balzac. These sentences are the hexameters of English litera- 
ture: they have the same elasticity, many of the same stylistic idio- 
syncrasies, such as repetition, the same bounding and soothing rhythm. 

In T. E. Lawrence’s translation of the Odyssey, then, we have an 
historical transference, a transference from an ancient society to our own 
time, which is moderately successful. In a few other contemporary 
studies in translation from the Greek, notably in the field of drama, 
there have been clear signs of an awakening to the problems discussed 
above. There is Yeats’s simple and powerful version of the Oedipus 
Tyrannus in prose, a sensitive and subtle interpretation of the Agamem- 
non by Louis Macneice, and now a swift and tense Jon by H. D. In all 
these the principle of effectiveness has been the measure of accuracy, 
and sensitivity to verbal effectiveness the measure of scholarship. 

What I have called above the ‘purely geographical’ transference is a 
much more subtle and specialized type of criticism. It involves the 
re-creation of the original work in terms of another society contempor- 
aneous with it. This is only a relevant practice, apart from the transla- 
tion of modern works, in dealing with certain rare or sporadic cultural 
growths, such as certain Chinese poems or the Provengal canzoni. There 
are some works which are so much embedded in the time that produced 
them that the only way of making them effective for a different time and 
society is by finding them a corresponding place in the cultural tradition 
of that society. The only notable living translator in this mode is the 
American, Ezra Pound, who thinks in terms rather of the early renais- 
sance than of his own time, and consequently whose versions of early 
French and Langued’oc poetry in the mode of English pre-Elizabethan 
songs are among the most interesting literary achievements of our 
time. Such translation of one’s own thought and feeling into the en- 
vironment of another time and society is only possible to the rarest 
among men. But only by such are the supremely good translations 
made. Most of our translations of the classics to date have been 
made by scholars whose thought was more Greek or Latin than con- 
temporary English, and who have done no more than transliterate the 
form of the original, using English words as equivalent signs. Such 
labour produces a curious effect, like the original turned into code. Or 
the translators have been antiquarians for whom the work never lived as 
literature, and consequently cannot live in translation, but remains 
quaintly incongruous and anachronistic, like a museum exhibit under 
glass. Translation, except as the re-creation of the living body of the 
original, except as the transference of its effective vitality, is valueless. 
Scholastic accuracy amounts to sensitive awareness to the communica- 
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tive significance, social and historical, of every gesture and tone of the 
original. 

The excellence of translation, therefore, will depend upon two 
elements: the critical sensibility of the receptor to the original expression, 
and his consequent completeness of understanding of the original mind 
through its modes of thought: and secondarily, his own aptitude of 
expression of his own thought. He must be both analyst and creator. 
And this conclusion illumines the true function of a classical education, 
itself dual. First, to increase the sensitivity of the individual to meaning: 
and second, to impel him to develop his own forms of expression. The 
whole exercise of classical study involves the struggle to derive every 
facet of meaning from the original phrase, and then to embody that 
meaning precisely in one’s own natural medium. A study which con- 
centrates solely upon the machinery of expression, upon the grammatical 
structure, upon the idiosyncrasies, upon the scholastic cruces, is a 
barren study. Such attentions follow naturally and eagerly from the 
primary concentration upon meaning, effectiveness, and are seen then 
for what they are, not intellectual mannerisms, reproducible to impress 
examiners, not collectors’ curiosities, but the only precise embodiment 
of that meaning which the original writer had to communicate. And in 
this only seems to lie the peculiar virtue and justification of classical 
study as a form of education; that the Greek and Latin languages, pre- 
cisely because they are dead and so no longer subject to modification, 
can be contemplated objectively as the most perfect adaptations of 
expression to thought known to us. The value of the Greek lies just in 
its marvellous sensitivity and precision, a detailed articulate map of the 
motions of the mind. And classical scholarship should properly be not 
so much a study of the effect which one language, as a system, may have 
had upon another, as a study of the relation of that language to the 
human thought of which it is the instrument. We are only able to con- 
template disinterestedly that which we have separated from ourselves. 
Our study of language, therefore, must be based upon some system not 
naturally our own. The fundamental impulse at the root of all indivi- 
dual human activity is towards the achievement of security. The 
realization of that impulse is the consciousness that individual security 
is identifiable with satisfaction, and that satisfaction can only be 
achieved through the liberation of all human energies by unified 
organization. ‘That impulse to self-organization, sometimes called the 
principle of self-realization, is the urge to resolve into a unified organiza- 
tion the whole individual function, intellectual, spiritual, material. 
Language is that process of behaviour which arises from the striving 
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of the human mind to organize itself. It must always be remembered, 
then, that language is the sensible pattern of the organization of thought. 
Any attempt at the study of language as a system isolated from the 
mentality of which it is the behaviour begets a false abstraction. This 
attempt and this abstraction have led in our time to the cult of the ‘pure 
intellect’ and of scholarship as a good in itself, by which, in education, 
the mind has been separated from its function and rendered humanly 
ineffective and valueless. So, in the devotees, the mind withdraws from 
actuality, scaled over with a growing insensitivity to the world, and spin- 
ning in its regressive introversions a monastic isolation. And for the 
rest, the mind is rejected altogether, is even hated. Cults of irrationality 
spring up in reaction all over the place, a ready prey to the dominating 
will which claims to release them for ever from the mind’s independence 
and in the name of mindlessness and mass-slavery turns them against the 
intellect and its products, destroys all culture, obscures the records of 
man’s aspirations and spiritual enlargement, and finally plunges man- 
kind into a mad orgy of destruction of himself and his own civilization. 
We have seen it happen in our time. The mind by its education so 
divorced from all vital function as to become to the individual nothing 
but an encumbrance, and to the State a machine controllable by its own 
inhuman dictation. We have seen men, in turning against their own 
education and its lethal domination, turn against the mind and the 
independent reason; and that reason so divorced from their living, that 
it can be cast off as easily as a shell and burnt in the fire; and men them- 
selves swept up in a destructive hysteria by the sole compulsion of the 
loudest voice, and the need to escape from the isolation of abstraction 
and to be merged into the mass. 

If it is true that the mentality which has so succumbed is a product of 
education (and how can it not be true?), it would be as well to examine 
briefly the aim and actual effect on the mind of the classical educational 
system. 

Boys who, at the age of ten or eleven (perhaps earlier), are set to 
learn the rules of Latin grammar, the gender rhymes, the exceptional 
cases, and all the tricks of the examiner’s repertoire are in fact being 
forced into an activity as far removed as possible from their own con- 
crete interests. In consequence, the only answer they receive to their 
oft-repeated and quite justified query as to the usefulness of learning this 
quite obsolete language is that it is an ‘excellent training for the mind’. 
And they learn to look upon this study as an abstract system of exercises 
entirely divorced from life. Now the theoretical justification for this is 
that by such training the mind does indeed become a perfectly ordered 
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machine for the elucidation of problems. The objection to this theory 
seems to me to be twofold: first, an objection on principle: the mind is 
not a machine, it is not an abstractible entity at all: it is a faculty of the 
human organism, a method of relating impulse to activity. If an abstract 
system of organization is imposed upon the mind, then its whole function, 
its whole development by spontaneous organization, is nullified. Mind 
which is abstracted from every other human activity loses all its function. 
Second, a practical objection: that, in fact, within the sixteen to twenty 
hours a week devoted to classical study, it is not possible to perfect this 
ideal pattern. Boys leave school with the two phases of the mind in con- 
flict and both underdeveloped. On the one hand, acting as deterrent to 
all original mental activity, every independent expression of impulse in 
mental or physical behaviour, this alien intellectual pattern shadows 
their will, not assertive enough to turn them into university monastic 
scholars, but strong enough to inhibit every other instinctive develop- 
ment, establishing for all minds a pattern of unoriginal mediocrity, of 
stylistic imitation, which is really the signal of the undeveloped mind. In 
fact we find that the present state of classical education is the most efficient 
method designed for arresting the development of the individual mind. 

It may be objected that what I have said applies only to elementary 
classes in Latin and Greek: that in upper forms the great works of class- 
ical art are studied humanly as well as scholastically. It is true that 
attempts are made within the limited opportunities allowed by the 
stringency of the examination system. But they come too late. To boys 
whose minds have been hammered out on the anvil of grammar, con- 
stricted between the pincers of an examination concerned only with 
academic idiosyncrasies, language as a live thing has never been 
apparent. Scholarship indelibly means to them a knowledge not of 
literature but of texts. The body of culture is a dead thing before they 
come to it, their reactions to it not their own discovered, but alien re- 
actions dictated, in so far as culture has not meant to them a presentation 
of opportunities for spontaneous development, an awakening and en- 
riching of their individual interests, but something they have been 
compelled to learn according to an alien dictatorship, and which to 
learn they have first been compelled to separate themselves entirely 
from those natural interests. That, in large, is one of the results of our 
classical education; that culture becomes a thing divorced from life, not 
a function, or rather the condition of a function, of the man, but a 
possession; part of the conventional stock-in-trade of an upper-class 
gentleman. Its possession may help him to secure a well-paid job. It 
will have nothing to do with the performance of that job. And in so far 
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as the instinctive man is able to assert himself, it will become a thing 
hated because enforced, despised because unnatural. It will appear as 
part of everything against which the arrested man, striving blindly to 
free himself, rebels. 

And the other main result is the type of mentality which we find most 
common to-day, which we have seen mass-produced during the last 
fifty years. A type of mentality in which the mental processes are 
separated from both initiative and will, a mentality incapable of indepen- 
dent decision, independent occupation, or original thought: a mentality 
at best capable of intricate analysis or complicated abstract reasoning, 
but utterly incapable of integrating reason with conduct, theory with 
practice: and at worst, a mentality completely frustrated, whose vicarious 
imagination is the cinema, and whose reason is the daily paper. Where 
an ordered pattern is imposed upon the mind, it is clear that that pattern 
will be uniform in its workings, and indeed, since le style c’est l'homme, 
it is in the journalese of to-day that we shall find its lowest and highest 
common denominators. Journalese is a style of language rendered as 
inexpressive as possible so as to be as equivocal as possible. It is a 
style designed to say unflaggingly one thing and one alone, and to make 
that one thing less and less as the style of the paper concerned is more 
and more dignified. If we examine the pages of The Times, on the one 
hand, we shall find in the style of the reports, criticisms, leaders, a uni- 
formity which is not individuality (for it has no character) but an 
increasingly negative quality, a uniformity achieved by eliminating from 
the ideal pattern of the word-system every contamination of individual 
thought, which is as much as to say any contamination of thought at all. 
And the result is something which reads like a very respectable trans- 
literation from Seneca, which is precisely the result produced by the best 
of classical educations. And the same is generally true of all journalese, 
in its varying degrees of vulgarity: for this is the true vulgarity, the 
reducing of language to a practically inexpressive common denominator. 
It does not matter how ‘respectable’ and ‘dignified’ is the vocabulary used. 
Once the style has become a thing in itself, a value distinct from the 
process of thought, then language has become vulgarized and useless. 

But there is, I think, a far more sinister aspect of the effect. And it 
lies in this, that such uniform mentalities, ruled by an imposed abstract 
system of thought, like uniform clocks require but one key to make them 
work. Their rationality can be controlled by a deft manipulation of just 
those ideas, abstract ideas, which have been the framework of their 
education. They are ready to be swayed by the loudest and emptiest 
voice. And in the face of the actual concrete problems of their time and 
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their society they are paralysed and blind. It is to this, I believe, that 
we must attribute the decay of the force and initiative of reason in poli- 
tics and every phase of public life. For the domination of abstraction 
has created for us a slave-mentality. 

I have already indicated sufficiently clearly, I think, that classical 
study is essential for the development of language, the basic medium of 
human communication. Unless the past is a living force continually 
operative upon the present and modifying its future, there can be no 
human development. All our cultural efforts mean nothing. And if 
good translation means the re-creation for us of the whole force and 
feeling of a work produced by and for another society and another time, 
then good classical education should mean the development of all the 
powers of the mind to their fullest expression. I take the fundamental 
aim of education to be a liberation of the mind. And the true sense of 
liberation is transitive; more than the mere breaking of chains, the 
anarchic letting loose of prisoned energies. Energy is only truly liber- 
ated when it is free from self-conflict, when it is organized under a 
unified control. Only then can each faculty function to the full, unin- 
hibited by competing faculties, but in a harmony, mutually enlarging 
and being enlarged. Education therefore is a matter of organizing the 
mental faculties. But as this organization is the relation between power 
and function, it is clear that unless it were possible to assume in every 
individual identical powers, which is observably and scientifically im- 
possible, it would be an entire reversal of the educational aim, a basic 
atrophy of the mental power, to impose a common abstract organization 
upon the mind. A mind cannot feasibly be organized, it must organize 
itself. And the organizer of the mind, the controller of memory, ‘the 
shaping power’, is the Imagination. 

It was the effect of his own rigorous classical upbringing upon Cole- 
ridge, that his life became an unremitting intellectual and spiritual 
battle, his own original mind fighting against the imposed classical dog- 
matism for the truth. And the outcome of this long battle was that his 
most valuable and original work never crept into the light of publication 
but was beaten back into the obscurity of fragmentary note-books, 
unposted letters, margins of other people’s books, by the prevailing in- 
tellectual pattern which inhibited it. Had it not been for this, a great 
work on the Imagination might have been an integral part of our cultural 
heritage, and the course of education itself might have been different. 
As it is, the tiny fragment of a chapter in the Biographia Literaria con- 
tains more of wisdom than any subsequent work on the Imagination or 
any subsequent commentator upon it has been able to recognize. 
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Imagination is the function which co-ordinates sensitivity and expres- 
sion. It controls the effect of mind upon body. Until a thing is appre- 
hended imaginatively, it is not real to the mind: only that which is 
imaginatively apprehended or imaginatively created, truly modifies the 
workings of the mind. ‘Imagination is not a state, it is the Human 
Existence itself’, said William Blake. For it is the organizer, the life- 
giver of the mind. And that which does not enter the mind living, but 
is forced upon it as a dead thing, is itself lethal. 

Education must primarily, then, be not a matter of logic but of im- 
agination. The living interest which is killed at the start can never be 
revived. But the interest which is aroused and developed imaginatively 
from the start will at length with spontaneous zest work out the laborious 
details of the pattern, and make them real; not the dry scholastic cruces 
of Yeats’s ‘old learned respectable bald heads’, but the sensitive antennae 
of a living language, the subtlest and most delicate gestures of man’s 
intercommunication with man. 
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THE DIRECT METHOD 


By ALICE M. CROFT 


N his article on ‘Latin for To-day’ Mr. Coates has used 

several sentences about the Direct Method which show that 
he does not understand its principles or practice. This is a 
matter of public concern, for such statements can mislead the 
reader and so hinder the good teaching of Latin. They cannot 
therefore be allowed to go unrefuted. 

Let it be stated, first, that for the ‘old-fashioned method of 
teaching Latin which used to concentrate on the learning of 
much grammar before any construing was done’ Mr. Coates 
has no sympathy and applies to it the epithet ‘soul-destroying’. 
It is to be inferred that he objects to the pupil’s having to learn 
a mass of endings and rules before being allowed to read (thus 
I interpret ‘construe’) a passage of Latin adapted to his stage 
of progress. With this no teacher of Latin ought to disagree. 
Most recent Courses introduce accidence and grammar step by 
step along with simple reading matter. What, then, does Mr. 
Coates wish us to think he means when he says that ‘at the 
opposite pole is the Direct Method, where the pupils are sup- 
posed to acquire the grammar as they go along’? It certainly 
is at the opposite pole to the old method in that it teaches 
Latin through the use of the Latin word, and not through the 
English word; but this, I think, is not what Mr. Coates means. 
If he means that the Direct Method is quite different from the 
old method because grammar is learnt as the pupils proceed 
with their reading, that is true, but, as we have said, that is 
now usual. There must, therefore, be something else implied 
in the sentence. It lies, I think, in the expressions ‘are sup- 
posed to’ and ‘as they go along’. This wording suggests that 
the exponents of the Direct Method claim that by this method 
pupils can learn grammar in a haphazard way without there 
being any order in the presentation of it or in the opportunities 
for assimilation. If Mr. Coates believes this he cannot have 
studied with any care the Direct Method text-books that are 
available, such as Initium, Pons Tironum, or Primus Annus. In 
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these books there is a methodical presentation of accidence and 
grammar point by point, emphasized by numerous examples 
in suitable passages of reading matter and provided with exer- 
cises to drive it home. It is difficult to see any objection to this. 
Nor can Mr. Coates have appreciated the value of the ‘Perse 
Series’ in the teaching of verb-endings and of the whole of 
Latin syntax. By the use of the ‘Series’ this part of the work 
changes from being the transposition of a set of words in one 
language to another set of words in another language and 
becomes the expression of an action or an idea in correct words. 
Let Mr. Coates see the demonstration lessons at any summer 
school of the Association for the Reform of Latin Teaching, or 
visit any school where the Direct Method is practised success- 
fully. 

It is pleasant to read that Mr. Coates admits that the Direct 
Method ‘undoubtedly holds the interest of the pupils for the 
first few lessons’. ‘Few’ is a vague term, but every one knows 
that a new subject arouses interest, and that in all subjects it is 
after the first excitement has worn off that interest flags. The 
Direct Method is less liable than any other to find this stage 
long and difficult. Practice in all the necessary grammar can 
be given in so many ways, and the pupil can ‘do and say’ so 
much in his own person in vocabulary suited to the classroom 
or in a classroom imagined to be a wood, field, town, battle-field, 
&c., or by acting the parts of the characters met in the reading, 
that he finds he has acquired a power and control over the new 
words without the period of acquisition producing boredom 
and distaste. There is a greater emotional pleasure (we might 
call it ‘fun’) to be had in expressing a thought spontaneously 
in another language than in translating the thought of another 
person. The learning of new constructions increases this 
pleasure as it enables more thoughts to be expressed in a 
greater variety of ways. If this is skilfully developed by the 
teacher there is undiminished interest and rapid progress. 

In his final words Mr. Coates says that ‘when people who are 
accustomed to a non-inflected language try to converse in one 
that is inflected, either speed or accuracy has to be sacrificed. 
Inaccuracy is a bad principle and lack of speed breeds lack of 
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interest.’ With the last sentence no one could disagree, but 
Mr. Coates is wrong in assuming that the use of the Direct 
Method involves sacrifice of either speed or accuracy. It is 
impossible to teach the same pupils on two methods and com- 
pare the results, but certain points need only to be mentioned 
for their truth to be realized. The psychological rightness, or 
the ‘reality’, of the Direct Method, as has already been said, 
increases rather than diminishes interest. Increased interest 
gives an incentive to work. Is speed thereby decreased? 
Secondly, the more time we have for a subject the more of it 
we can learn. If, therefore, in the Latin lesson the pupil hears 
and uses nothing but Latin—Latin adapted to his stage of 
progress—except for occasional lessons or parts of lessons given 
to necessary explanations of grammar or subject-matter in 
English, is his progress likely to be slower than if he were using 
half Latin and half English? Thirdly, the emphasis on oral 
work and the postponement of written work on each new point 
till oral accuracy has been acquired prevent waste of time in 
pen-end biting, gazing round the room, rubbing out, altering 
and rewriting, and all the sorry sights of inaction in a classroom 
where the pupils are made to write before thay can speak. 

A word now as to accuracy. It is a little difficult to know 
what Mr. Coates means by it in his sentence. Does he mean 
that points are not thoroughly understood, or that there is care- 
lessness on the part of the pupil in applying what has been 
learnt or on the part of the teacher in correcting mistakes? 
There is nothing in the Direct Method which need allow in- 
accuracy of either kind. The presentation of points one by one 
along with suitable reading, the large amount of oral practice 
in which the immediate correction of mistakes is possible, 
the freedom from interference by the English word, the post- 
ponement of written work till oral accuracy is gained, the extra 
amount of Latin heard and used, and the opportunities afforded 
by free composition (oral or written, at every stage) for using 
anything previously learnt make for greater, not less, accuracy, 
and this without loss of speed. 

For another reason it is difficult to see why Mr. Coates thinks 
the Direct Method must be slower or less accurate than other 
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methods. We are not unfamiliar with the criticisms made by 
examiners of the many mistakes and the poor work done by 
large numbers of candidates in the School Certificate examina- 
tion. It is far too widespread to be attributable in the main to 
lack of time or inefficient teaching. May it not be due to a 
wrong method, unadapted to the mental processes and there- 
fore causing, perhaps unconsciously, distaste and irritation? 
At any rate, the poor work complained of cannot be due to the 
Direct Method, for so far only a very small percentage of the 
candidates can have been taught on these lines. 

An inflected language is certainly more difficult for us to 
learn than a non-inflected language, but the Direct Method, 
being based on psychological principles, makes the learning 
easier and therefore less slow, more interesting and therefore 
sounder than teaching by other methods. Mr. Coates’s use of 
the word ‘converse’ gives the clue to what he has in mind. He 
evidently imagines a class where the pupils chat about anything 
that occurs to them, and through lack of knowledge make 
masses of mistakes, to correct which would lead to loss of 
speed, while to ignore them would lead to inaccuracy. But a 
true Direct Method lesson is far different, for in it the ‘con- 
versation’ or oral work is controlled by the teacher and its scope 
is limited by the pupils’ previous knowledge and the amount of 
new material the teacher intends to supply. In the early stages 
it is based on simple descriptions and actions in the classroom 
and on the reading matter, and is so directed by the teacher as 
to present grammar and vocabulary in an orderly fashion at a 
reasonable speed, allowing time for assimilation. The brighter 
pupils are more ingenious in using material previously learnt 
and are more venturesome in their efforts, but the teacher wel- 
comes this as an encouragement to others and finds no diffi- 
culty in helpfully correcting the mistakes. As the work pro- 
ceeds and the reading matter becomes less simple so the area 
of the oral work enlarges and so does the ability of the pupil to 
grapple with it. Directed by the teacher this need involve no 
loss of speed or accuracy. Indeed it is the pivot on which the 
whole teaching turns. 

It is not possible in a single paragraph to give an account of the 
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principles and practical application of the Direct Method, but, 
for the information of those like Mr. Coates who have either mis- 
understood it or not yet studied it, I add the following brief note. 

The Direct Method is based on the direct connexion of the 
Latin word with the object, action, or idea, without the interven- 
tion of the English word. This is obviously not difficult in the 
early stages of learning the conjugations and declensions, for 
objects can be shown and actions done to which the Latin 
word can be applied, fitted with the appropriate ending. 
‘Surgo, ambulo, revenio, sedeo’, says and acts the teacher, 
using the four verbs that are the basis of the ‘Perse Series’. 
‘Surgo, ambulo, revenio, sedeo’, says and acts the pupil. 

‘Surgis’, says the teacher pointing to the pupil, and ‘surgit’ 
pointing sideways with his thumb to one rising in the corner 
of the room, and so on with the plural. The completed tense is 
written down, revised for homework and used for reference. 
Other verbs are added and practised orally, e.g. monstro, 
doceo, ludo, curro, audio, dormio, bibo. 'They are entered in 
note-books under the appropriate column or conjugation and 
revised at home. Meanwhile case-endings and their uses are 
being taught in a similar way. ‘Murus est ille, murum tango, 
in muro pictura est, &c.’ These sentences are entered in note- 
books for revision and reference. If a pupil says ‘stilus sumo’ 
he is referred to the type sentence ‘murum tango’. It is not 
necessary to go more fully into this; the reader unfamiliar with 
Direct Method can easily see how the declensions can be 
taught in this way, either by the use of the name of some class- 
room object or a blackboard picture, e.g. ‘arbor est, arborem 
video’. The pupils keep lists of the words introduced by the 
teacher in oral work or met with in the reading book, and 
revise them for homework. The other tenses of the Indicative 
Active are taught in the same way as surgo, ambulo, &c. Other 
verbs have to be used for the Passive, but in the second and 
third years all constructions are taught by the Perse Series, 
i.e. enlargements or variations of the original surgo, ambulo, 
revenio, sedeo. The following examples show what can be done. 
‘Cum surrexero, ambulabo.’ ‘Cum surrexissem, ambulavi.’ 
‘Surgo ut ambulem.’ “Tibi impero ut surgas.’ 
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After new points of grammar have been presented and learnt 
in this way the reading book provides plenty of practice in 
them and revision of older material, whether grammar or 
vocabulary. In the very early stages person can be changed, 
the story retold by one of the people in it, or acted. Later on 
tense can be altered, or Active changed into Passive. The 
teacher by skilful questioning compels the pupil to use 
naturally the tense, person, case, or construction that needs 
to be driven home. Alternatives and simple explanations in 
Latin of new words revise the old as well as teach the new. 
Alternative ways of saying things are demanded, ‘cum’ clauses 
changed into ablative absolutes or ‘postquam’ clauses. 

It is sometimes thought that pupils taught on Direct Method 
lines are not required to make any mental effort or to learn. But 
the first thing that strikes visitors to a Direct Method lesson is 
the mental effort required of the pupil and the great strain im- 
posed upon the teacher. It is equally a mistake to suppose that 
the pupils do not have to learn. Certainly there is no learning 
by heart of words away from a context, but at all stages after a 
lesson, and in later stages before a lesson, there is much hard 
work for the pupil. When a passage in the reading book is 
taken in class it is read aloud, new words explained in Latin 
and used in sentences by the pupils, constructions are changed, 
e.g. indirect speech changed into direct by pupils acting the 
parts of the people in the story, and as much variety as possible 
introduced so that the lesson is not limited to the small passage 
before the class, but anything previously learnt may be used 
once again. For homework the pupil revises it and has to make 
sure he understands it and to pay special attention to the new 
words. This ‘attention’ varies according to the stage the pupil 
has reached, but obviously includes genders, stem changes of 
nouns, and principal parts of verbs, when these are familiar 
ideas to the pupil. The homework is tested by the teacher in 
various ways. The passage may be reproduced orally or in 
writing, either close to the original or with variations, or questions 
may be asked to be answered orally or in writing that will 
compel the pupil to use the words or phrases to which he 
should have paid special attention. Plurals are asked for, 
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adjectives supplied to nouns, tenses changed, and principal 
parts given. 

From this it should be clear that the pupil has much learning 
to do, but it is learning that is related to some definite passage 
of Latin, not lists of words assembled on a page in a grammar 
book. 

The teacher has to be alert and ingenious in providing the 
pupil with many chances of using naturally in as many different 
contexts as possible the new material he meets. Topical events 
or the vagaries of the weather are often useful for revision of 
vocabulary and grammar in a few moments’ Latin conversa- 
tion at the beginning of a lesson. The teacher has to bear in 
mind what he wishes to be learnt and to see to it that it occurs 
as frequently as possible in natural surroundings until known, 
and then less frequently so that it is not forgotten. 

This brief summary indicates something of the way in which 
Direct Method is carried out. Obviously it calls for intelligent 
mental effort on the part of the pupil and for very hard work 
and ingenuity on the part of the teacher, but it is worth while 
beyond all imagining. Given a teacher who understands the 
basic principles and does not look upon the Direct Method as 
a mere variation of old methods, there can be no doubt that it is 
the surest method by which the pupil can acquire a sound 
knowledge and use of the language. 
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GEOMETRIC MAN 
By R. P. AUSTIN 


HERE is some special quality inherent in primitive art 

which arouses our curiosity about the personality, the 
aims, and the methods of its creators. The outline of the rein- 
deer roughly incised on a rock, the crude figure of a man carved 
out in stone, which betoken the difficult achievement of a race 
low in the scale of civilization, often excite in us keener interest 
and speculation than the more facile perfection of the master- 
pieces of a later age. 

Something of this peculiar interest in the aims and tech- 
nique of primitive art may fairly be claimed for that style of 
vase-painting known as Geometric, which prevailed in the 
Greek world during the tenth, ninth, and eighth centuries 
B.C., and is generally regarded as the oldest artistic creation of 
the Hellenic people. 

The style began with an elementary scheme of decoration, 
consisting of concentric circles, crosses, triangles, and other 
curved or rectilinear patterns reminiscent of the zmpedimenta 
of geometry. Later these easy motives became more elaborate, 
and human and animal figures were added, but the ‘geometric’ 
character persisted, and there came into being a conventional 
manner of representation which makes one Geometric man 
or horse or bird look very like another. The repertoire of sub- 
jects displayed on the vases was limited, the favourites being 
funerals and the pursuits of warriors, dancers, and charioteers. 

In the picture before us (Fig. 1) we have the central portion 
of a funeral scene. The dead man on the bier is carried by a 
hearse drawn by two horses. Above him is a fringed pall 
wrought in a pattern of fine chequer-work. Mourners are 
ranged on either side; there are over a score of them, but our 
extract shows only those nearest the hearse. Most of them have 
their arms raised above their heads in a gesture of lamentation. 
In front of the horses there is a man who holds the bridle with 
one hand; in the other he carries a goad. The artist keeps the 
balance of his composition by filling empty spaces with con- 
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GEOMETRIC MAN 19 
ventional Geometric make-weights, birds, swastikas, chevrons, 
and rosettes. We see in this his regard for pictorial effect, which 
seems quite to transcend his interest in the funeral as the sub- 
ject of a story. 

At first sight one of the oddest features of this scene is the 
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Fig. 1. Funeral Scene. From an Attic Geometric Vase. 

(By permission of the National Museum, Athens) 
way in which the most important players in it, the human 
figures, have been twisted out of shape, as it would appear, by 
the artist to suit his own convenience. It will be seen that all 
are drawn in the same fashion, with the head in side-view, the 
body from the shoulders to the waist in front-view, the legs and 
feet in side-view. This anatomical distortion occurs whether 
the figure is standing or reclining; irrespective, too, of the 
view he should naturally present to the spectator. This, in fact, 
was the conventional manner of presenting Man on Geometric 
vases. 

To discover the reasons why the convention took this form 
we must look into the nature of Geometric art itself. When we 
do so we find an interesting background to this shift-over, in 
one and the same figure, from profile to front-view, then back 
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again to profile. It is closely connected with the fact that 
Geometric vase-painters, owing to the extreme simplicity of 
their technique, were unequipped with means for delineating 
any but the simplest details inside the contours of their figures. 
It will be noticed that in none of the figures in the picture 
except the birds and the heads of the men is there any marking 
at all inside the contour. 

However, in the human figure the change of view for differ- 
ent parts of the body successfully got round this limitation, for 
the various parts were severally represented in that view which 
could in each case most easily and effectively be painted in 
flat silhouette with a minimum of inner marking. 

Thus a side-view of the head was preferred to a front-view 
because the front-view involves two eyes, the nose, and mouth, 
all of which would need to be shown by inner marking; to 
leave them out would be to make of the head a featureless blob. 
In profile the contour of the head is itself distinctive, and a hole 
with a dot in it is an easy way of suggesting the eye as seen from 
the side. No further marking is required. 

The trunk is easier to do effectively in front-view than in 
profile because the silhouette view of it in profile is merely an 
upright stump, and unless the arms were lifted from the side 
they could not be shown at all, for the far one would be com- 
pletely hidden, and the outline of the near one would fall 
inside the body-contour and thus disappear. So the trunk is 
seen in front-view, and, as the shoulders are broad and the 
waist is narrow, by a pardonable exaggeration the shape 
resolves itself into an inverted triangle. The arms are then 
attached to the upper angles, and both are plainly seen. Below 
the waist there is a change back to profile. Moreover, as 
Geometric vase-man always stands with his feet apart, each leg 
is seen in separate side-view. It is much easier to make an effec- 
tive and unmistakable picture of the legs in profile than in front- 
view because the knees and calves in front-view are little more 
than a thickening of the limb, but in side-view they have a well- 
defined shape. So too with the foot; it is much easier, if one is 
ill-equipped with means for inner markings, to make a side-view 
than to draw it as seen from the front, with the toes towards one. 
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As we have said, this method of representing the human 
form was general among the Geometric painters, even when the 
body was in such a posture that the effect produced was quite 
incongruous. Thus in our picture the recumbent figure on the 
bier is, in point of drawing, just like a standing man, and so he 
suffers the full discomfort which this mixture of poses entails. 
His shoulders cannot lie flat; his head rests on air ; his left leg is 
on the bier, but his right is aloft. The artist could not help it, 
for a reclining form with all its parts in correct relation could 
not be made clear within the limitations of Geometric art. 

The problems which confronted the Geometric painter 
through his lack of an adequate technique for inner marking 
are further illustrated by a study of his figure-groups. Groups 
there must be, since few stories can be told without them, but 
overlapping of one figure or object by another in these groups 
while not unknown is very rare. When in a funeral scene there 
are mourners on the far side of the bier they are not cut in two 
or partly hidden by it but are placed above or underneath it, 
though this often means that they have to be made much 
smaller than the others. Thus, too, in our picture the two 
wheels of the hearse are represented side by side, though cor- 
rect perspective would require the near wheel to hide or partly 
hide the off one.! The two horses stand abreast, but in order to 
represent the far one the artist has brought it forward and 
made it smaller. Only the long thin bodies are allowed to over- 
lap. This method seems to have been the practical solution of 
the difficulty that interlocking or overlapping groups in this 
primitive art would have resulted in loss of clarity. The diffi- 
culty may be simply demonstrated. Let us reduce the human 
figure to its elemental lines (Fig. 2). Now let three of these 
attenuated beings (we will call them Trojans) go in chase of 
a fourth (call him Agamemnon). So long as Agamemnon 


1 Teachers will be reminded here of something often met with in the 
drawings of young children. For example, at the early stages they try to 
draw the outside of a house and show the contents of the rooms all in one view; 
or they show the front and two ends of the house as seen at the same time. 
They are trying in fact to show in one drawing all they know about the house. 
There is certainly something of this composite ‘memory-picture’ work present 
in Geometric art. 
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succeeds in keeping ahead of the Trojans our crude schemata 
can perfectly represent the story (Fig. 2A). But as soon as he is 
caught the result will be a mere confusion of Greek and 
Trojan legs and arms (Fig. 2B). Geometric Man, it is true, was 
not quite so highly schematized as our Agamemnon, but the 


Fig. 2. Homo Fig. 2A. Pursuit. Fig. 2B. Capture, 


Sapiens. 


moral for him is just the same; he must keep his distance from 
his fellows. 

So far we have considered only the practical results of the 
great limitation of Geometric art, namely, that it had no 
method of representing fine or complex details inside the sil- 
houettes. We will pass on now to see how this limitation was 
overcome. This did not happen without a period of trial and 
experiment, and the influence of external factors. The end of 
the eighth century saw the influx into Greece of a wealth of 
new artistic ideas, motives, and patterns from the East. Their 
sources were the costly carpets, jewels, engraved gems, and 
other fine things brought by foreign traders or seen abroad by 
sea-faring Greeks. One of the results of this impulse from 
without must have been to impress upon the vase-painters 
that their technique was out of date, and that a fresh one must 
be sought to enable them to cope with the rush of new orna- 
ments, new flowers, new animals, which began to clamour, as it 
were, for representation on the vases. We can sum it up by 
saying that the new ideas from the East acted like new wine, 
bursting the old bottles of Geometric craftsmanship, and forc- 
ing the painters to seek out better methods. 

The most obvious device, as it would seem to us now, which 
the painters could choose for the betterment of their art was to 
draw the object or figure in outline and mark the inner details 
with thin lines done with the brush-point. In a rough way this 
plan had been tried already by the later Geometric artists. We 
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have seen it, for instance, in the birds in our first picture, and 
also in the heads of the men; earlier Geometric human heads 
had been a simple knob without the hole and dot. This ‘out- 
line’ technique was taken up strongly in the seventh century 
B.C. by the painters of eastern Greece and those of Crete. The 
picture in Fig. 3, which is a fine example of the style, comes 
from a jug found in Aegina, but thought to be of Cretan origin. 


Fig. 3. The Escape from the Cave of the Cyclops. 
From a seventh-cent. vase in the ‘outline’ style. 
(By permission of the National Museum, Athens) 


Many artists who adopted this technique added further to their 
means of showing inner markings by using different colours for 
the details of their figures. 

Yet though the ‘outline’ style achieved a considerable 
measure of success, and gave freedom from the severest handi- 
caps of the older mode, it was not the style which was des- 
tined to contribute most to the technical advancement of 
vase-painting. The method which had the greatest future 
before it and in the end secured most general adherence was one 
which at first sight would seem less promising. By it the old flat 
silhouettes of Geometric art were preserved, but a sharp tool 
was used to show the inner markings by means of fine incisions. 
In skilful hands this method proved adaptable alike to the bold 
sweeping lines of limbs or drapery and the delicate work of 
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24 GEOMETRIC MAN 
miniature ornamental patterns. Here, too, additional help was 
gained from colour contrasts. 

This technique is known to us as black-figure. It arose in 
the seventh century in western Greece but spread to many 
other parts. At its approach much of the crudity of Geometric 
art fell away as though by magic. The meagre form of Geo- 
metric Man swells out. His facial features are not now merely 
suggested but clearly marked. The breast no longer suffers an 
invariable twist to the front but is sometimes done in side- 
view. Bodily parts and joints are given their natural shape. 
The legs can move more limberly. Above all, man can freely 
mix with his fellows in overlapping groups. When this advance 
in method had taken place the stage was set for a more striking 
advance of another kind. In contrast to the old static composi- 
tions of the Geometric painters the great masters of black- 
figure chose themes from the rich storehouse of Greek myth 
and epic (Pl. 1), and this became their best-loved source for 
subjects. Compared with these exciting scenes the pursuits 
of Geometric Man seem tame enough; yet Geometric art has 
still that fascinating quality which belongs to the first stages of 
a great creation. 
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From an Attic Black-Figure Amphora of the Middle of the Sixth Century 
B.c. (Oxford 1918. 64) 
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6. DETAIL OF ABOVE, ILLUSTRATING USE OF INCISION 


AND COLOUR-CONTRAST 


(By courtesy of the Ashmolean Museum) 
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CATULLUS IN GEYSERLAND 


By M. BLAIKLOCK 


CYCLING holiday is necessarily one of limited baggage, 

but this was not the only reason why I took Catullus in 
my pocket to Rotorua. I enjoy reading a well-known book in 
new surroundings. I once read the Greek Gospel of Saint John 
on the Christchurch-Dunedin Express and filled its simple 
pages, like a medieval manuscript, with pictures of white beach 
and headland, smooth plains of wheat and snow-capped hills, 
from that incomparable stretch of railway that runs down the 
coast of New Zealand’s South Island. So did the beauty of the 
North Island lakeland illuminate a well-thumbed Catullus. 
How wrong to read our poets always in the study! We have 
lost them when they remind us only of grammar and philology, 
German tomes and prosody. We discover them anew when we 
can fill their lines with new associations and colour them with a 
colour sometimes all our own. With my eyes full of scenes 
from a day’s wandering, guideless and off the beaten track, 
where Maori legends cluster thick about lakes, hot pools, and 
dark green woods, I read Catullus. 

Dark green woods? Catullus would have loved them as he 
loved the groves of his northland. In the hymn to Diana there 
is a touch of his Celtic reverence for the elf-haunted, stream- 
loud woods, and there is something of the Celt about the 
Maori, who in his own fashion has peopled the forests and 
ferny valleys with a ‘little people’ of his own. I wondered why 
as I sat above the twin jewels, the Blue Lake and the Green, 
with the mist of a morning’s rain still half-way down the bush- 
clad hills and weird in the coloured mirror of the still lakes. Is 
it the ‘live’ green which suggests furtive spirits crowding the 
glades? Catullus’ green is alive. So are all his colours. It is 
an insight into his love for nature to study his colour vocabu- 
lary. He uses living active participles rather than dead and 
passive adjectives. The wave where Attis watches on the 
beach, and when Thetis’ mermaids break the surface is more 
than ‘white’. It ‘whitens’, caught in the act. The harvests are 
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more than yellow, they ‘glow golden’. Surely silvae virentes 
are a conscious green! And what a figure for the marriage 
hymn is the gush of the red rata in the trees! 


Floridis velut enitens 
Myrtus Asia ramulis, 
Quos Hamadryades deae 
Ludicrum sibi roscido 
Nutriunt umore. 


The rata whose gnarled vine 


Ut tenax hedera huc et huc 
Arborem implicat errans. 


Do the wood-nymphs here feed it on the honey dew to be 
their toy? Would Diana hunt these distant deer? 

What lovely lakes for lyrics! Rotorua, Rotoiti, Rotoehu, 
Rotoma, Rotomahana, names like jewels! But it was in Oka- 
reka that I found Sirmio’s all-but-isle. No motor-road as yet 
has broken its peace. The woods on three sides are as heavy 
and rich as those which sweep Okataina’s face across the ridge. 
But Sirmio! It is a verdant promontory where an old house 
stands. The waters almost meet around its grass and trees—a 
place, indeed, to put care aside and, tired of wandering, hear 
the home waves’ laughter! Okareka’s Sirmio seen from the last 
bend on the muddy hill-side track will illustrate my Catullus 
for ever, or until the vivid picture of Sirmio’s self some day 
comes between. 


Like Catullus’ yacht, the canoes of Hongi, hewn in the 
forests of the north, and drenched with the wild sea-spray, 
never thought to burst through a woodland track and float on 
peaceful lakes. Yet no peaceful errand theirs! Like Scamander 
in the song Lake Rotorua was red that day with blood and 
there were scenes for Virgil’s pen when Te Amotu kept the 
narrow track, and like Horatius held the path and died among 
the green punga ferns for his friends. Yet Mokoia Island, 
where the Arawas fell, knew softer scenes. Catullus could have 
put the love-tale of Tutanakei and Hinemoa on the tapestry at 
Thetis’ wedding side by side with Ariadne’s story. What a 
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scene for the Cretans on Ariadne’s Dancing Floor would Hine- 
moa and her Maori maids have made in the weird poi dance, 
euhoe caput inflectentes! Hinemoa reversed the classical legend 
of the Hellespont. She swam the lake at night to find her lover 
and braved the awful taniwha. ‘Quantos illa tulit languenti 
corde timores!’ Catullus who sketched the vivid picture of 
Ariadne on the beach could have well described the dusky 
maid beside the spring. Again and again she broke the servant’s 
pitcher till the young chief came in wrath and found his lover. 

Yes, Catullus was at home there, as no other Roman save 
the Mantuan could have been. Horace should be read beside 
the fire at home. Propertius who painted the strange and 
static picture of the exotic dell where Hylas vanished could not 
have caught the spirit of those living woods. Catullus and 
Virgil feel beauty and never say why. They convey its sense 
by atouch. Was it a truly Roman gift or did it come from the 
Celtic North Countree? Lucretius has no clear answer to that 
question. He, of course, would have been in his scientific 
element in my coat pocket that week. What a description of 
warring elements and final cataclysm could he have made from 
the story of that June night fifty years ago, when an earthquake 
split the burning Tarawera in twain, and when all the water 
of Rotomahana poured into the fiery cone to turn to steam, 
shatter the mountain, and leave a hole the winter streams took 
seven years to fill! But I could not have trusted Lucretius. 
He might have spoilt something. I could not enjoy a geyser 
as a mere illustration of fretting atoms struggling to be free. 
Catullus was a friend. My purse like his had cobwebs in 1933. 
Hence a simple holiday which linked the bard from Verona 
with lovely scenes and strange old tales in regions Caesar never 


knew. But why did he not write more of Sirmio and less of 
Caesar? 


NEC ME TACEBIT BILBILIS 


By H. MATTINGLY 


ARTIAL leant back in his chair and looked out through 

the open window at the fair country that lay before him. 
It was a noble land, this Spain that he had left so lightly all 
those years ago. Had he ever realized half how beautiful it 
was? But no good thinking of that now. Rome had drawn 
him as a magnet draws the iron; and, if Valeria herself had been 
unable to hold him, what could you expect of any landscape, 
however lovely? Perhaps he knew better now; but he would 
never have believed it, without the experience. But without 
doubt it was good to be home again. After all the rubs and 
rebuffs of life at Rome, spiced though they had been by some 
rare successes, there was a warm comfort in finding oneself 
an honoured person, with an assured position, which had not 
to be maintained by constant self-assertion. There had been 
the civic welcome on the day of his arrival and now followed 
the more personal and intimate renewals of acquaintance. 
Was he not waiting at this very moment to see Valeria for the 
first time since that old parting? Martial flattered himself that 
he was no sentimentalist, but his heart beat faster than it need 
have done at the thought of seeing her again. 

How had the years used her? Not as regards externals; 
Martial knew that already. She had married well, been left a 
widow quite young with a single child, a daughter, and enjoyed 
the free use of a large fortune. But how had life used her in 
herself? Had she still something of the proud beauty, the 
glad, fearless spirit of long ago? 

Martial’s thoughts were interrupted by the appearance of 
Valeria. She paused for a moment at the door, taking in the full 
view of her guest, then moved impulsively forward and ex- 
tended her hand. Martial took it and raised it ceremoniously to | 


his lips. ‘You have not forgotten your fine manners in Rome,’ 
said Valeria mockingly. Martial handed Valeria to the couch 
and remained standing before her. “This is a pleasure, indeed,’ 
said he. ‘Time has not touched you, except to ripen your 
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beauty. On me, I fear, it has laid a heavier hand.’ Valeria 
looked at him with kind eyes, but did not attempt to deny his 
self-accusation. There was a great change from the Martial 
she had known. There were hard lines about the mouth, sug- 
gesting disappointments, struggles—yes, and other things, too, 
to which she could not readily find the key. ‘So you are glad 
to see me?’ she said. “That is good to hear. But you have 
managed very well all this time without the pleasure. You have 
hardly ever even written, you know.’ Martial blushed, as 
he had not blushed for years. ‘Rome is a hard task-mistress,’ 
he said. ‘She claims all one’s thoughts and leaves little over for 
one’s friends at home. But now, thank the gods, I am free of 
her service. I can begin at last to live for myself.’ ‘Have you 
not always done that?’ asked Valeria simply. Martial blushed a 
deeper crimson than before. ‘You have not changed the least 
little bit,’ he said. “That was almost the last question you asked 
me, when we said good-bye. And I don’t know how to answer 
it any more than I did then. I suppose I am selfish; and yet I 
feel as if I had never done what I wanted all my life, as if I had 
been always a slave.’ Valeria smiled. ‘Poor Martial,’ she said, 
‘but, if you have not been free, what of us who have been con- 
fined to our narrow round of life in Bilbilis, while you have en- 
joyed the freedom of great Rome?’ 

Martial sighed. ‘I will talk to you of Rome at some other 
time,’ he said. ‘Just now I want to hear about you. Tell me 
about yourself. You have been happy?’ Valeria answered 
slowly, as if weighing her words. ‘I have nothing to complain 
of,’ she said. ‘I have had a good husband, who gave me every- 
thing that I asked, and, though fate took him from me young, 
he left me a daughter, whose love has kept me from growing old. 
I would rather talk to you of her than of myself.’ Marcus pro- 
tested. ‘But I would rather talk of you. There will be younger 
men, who will talk enough of her.’ Valeria made an impatient 
gesture with her hand. ‘We are old, Martial,’ she said, ‘and 
our memories can wait. Amabilis has her life to live now; her 
problems are in the present, while ours are mainly in the past. I 
want you to take an interest in hers.’ ‘For your sake I will try,’ 
said Martial humbly, “but I do not see how they can concern me 
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directly.” ‘What a very unimaginative poet you are!’ said 
Valeria. “The problems of the world did not begin and end 
with our youthly troubles, Marcus. Our young men are still 
attracted by Rome, as you were, and our daughters are still 
trying to keep them at home.’ Martial looked at her with fresh 
interest. “Tell me more,’ he said. ‘You know Cn. Baebius 
Tampilus, the rich oil-merchant? And his son, Gnaeus, one of 
our young men of fashion? Well, he and Amabilis have been 
friends from childhood. They seem made for one another and 
I and the boy’s parents would rejoice in the match. Amabilis 
is in love with him, and the boy, I think, cares for her. But does 
he realize his good luck? Not a bit. He is just like a young 
man I used to know, who was convinced that Bilbilis was too 
small for his talents and that Rome could not get on without 
him. I am sadly afraid that he will go off and break Amabilis’ 
heart, as some one I know——’. Martial broke in impetuously. 
‘Don’t say it,’ he pleaded. ‘Your Atilius was a much better 
man than I have ever been. Don’t say that you have wasted 
time in regrets for the young scamp who ran away to Rome?’ 
Valeria did not shirk the issue. ‘As I said before, I am not 
complaining of my lot,’ she said. ‘I loved my husband and he 
was kindness itself to me, but I have never tried to deceive 
myself. There was a first best that I missed and I do not want 
my Amabilis to miss hers.’ Martial strode to the window and 
stared out into the garden. ‘You speak to me as if I had some 
share in deciding her fate,’ he said. ‘And does it seem to you so 
impossible that you should have?’ asked Valeria. ‘The boy has 
not yet made up his mind; a very little may turn him one way 
or the other. He will turn to you to know what Rome is like. 
And you, no doubt, will paint so rosy a picture that he will 
pack his traps and rush off by the next ship that sails.’ Martial 
came and stood before Valeria. “Tell me what you want me to 
do,’ said he. Valeria rose, slipped her arm through his and led 
him towards the window. ‘Look,’ said she, ‘you see the little 
wood beyond the lawn down by the little stream. You will find 
Amabilis herself there. Go and ask her what you have to do.’ 
Martial took his leave of Valeria and made his way over the 
lawn to the little wood that had been pointed out to him. There, 
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under the shade by the side of a brook, he found Amabilis, 
dipping her white feet in the water and singing to herself an 
old song, ‘If he loved me he would stay.’ She stopped abruptly, 
as she heard Martial’s step, and drew her feet out of the water. 
‘I suppose you must be the famous Mr. Martial,’ she said, with 
an assumption of grown-up dignity, which did not at all suit 
her. ‘Mother has told me a lot about you. You will have to be 
very careful. You have such a great reputation to live up to.’ 
The likeness of the girl to her mother, as he had known her 
long ago, smote Martial with a sudden pang. How could he 
ever have brought himself to leave her? How could he have 
taken for granted so peerless a beauty? His voice, as he replied, 
was grave and kind. ‘I will do my best to deserve the reputa- 
tion,’ he said. ‘I have always been devoted to your mother— 
though I may not always have realized it as I ought. My 
dearest wish will be to serve her or you.’ ‘You really mean it?’ 
asked Amabilis. “That is good, for it makes it much easier for 
me. Tell me, Mr. Martial, do you think it right that all our 
young men should want to run away to Rome?’ ‘That surely 
depends,’ said Martial. ‘Rome has a great appetite for the 
young; she has to be fed with the tribute of the provinces.’ 
“You are laughing at me,’ said Amabilis crossly. ‘What I mean 
is, would you advise a young man from Bilbilis to go?’ “Too 
difficult a question to answer in this general form,’ said Martial. 
‘Have you any particular young man in mind?’ ‘What a stupid 
question! I am not interested in young men in general, even if 
you are.’ ‘You mean young Gnaeus, then?’ asked Martial. ‘So 
mother has been talking to you already,’ cried Amabilis. “That 
makes it easier. Now why should he want to go to Rome?’ 
‘Perhaps he has a genius that can only find expression there?’ 
suggested Martial. Amabilis stamped her foot. ‘Nonsense,’ 
she cried. ‘Gnaeus is just an ordinary, very lovable boy. That 
is why I love—why I like him so much. But he has no more 
genius than I have.’ ‘You want me to enter into a plot, then, 
to prevent Gnaeus from doing what he hasa perfect right to do?’ 
asked Martial. ‘Would that be quite fair?’ ‘Everything is fair 
in some cases,’ said Amabilis. ‘See him yourself and judge if he 
has a vocation for Rome. For twenty that think they have, 
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perhaps one has it really. It’s mostly your fault, you know. 
Since you have become so famous, half our young men think 
that they can write poetry and have only to get to Rome to make 
their names. We can’t appreciate them here, you see; it’s our 
fault, not theirs. So, since you are to blame, you must find a 
remedy; Gnaeus’ proper job is to stay here, attend to his 
father’s business, and——’ 

‘And marry you?’ suggested Martial wickedly. “That is im- 
pertinent of you,’ said Amabilis severely. ‘I mean, it is not 
your business to decide. All you have to do is to tell Gnaeus the 
truth about himself and Rome. But, if you once begin boasting 
among our people of all the great things that you have done, 
there will be no holding him. And, if he goes, I shall never for- 
give you—and I am sure that mother will not either.’, And with 
this Parthian shot Amabilis ran off and left Martial standing 
there by the river. 

Martial lingered for some time beside the stream, pondering 
on the task that had been set him to do. Now and then, as he 
thought of the part of providence that was being assigned to 
him, he smiled. Then again he frowned, as his thoughts took 
a gloomier turn. What right had these women to interfere with 
him? Here was he, home, in the fresh flush of glory, with a 
host of friends only too anxious to lionize him, and now he was 
being asked, if he understood it rightly, to decry his own fame 
and belittle his own triumphs at the very moment when appre- 
ciation was most sweet. It was too much to expect. He had 
paid dearly for his fame, such as it was; he could not sacrifice it 
so readily. But then again came the thought of his own youth. 
Had he been wise to follow the will-o’-the-wisp of fame and 
disregard the steady light of love? And Valeria—had he been 
fair to her? True, she had found a good husband, a loyaller 
man than himself; but what credit could he claim for that? So 
far as he was concerned she might have been left to eat out her 
heart in solitude. And here was her daughter, so terribly like 
what she had been. Young Gnaeus, too. He had already met 
him and liked the boy. A good lad, but not one who would 
ever set the Tiber on fire. Bilbilis could give him all that he 
would ever need. The boy was simply bewitched by the 
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glamour of Rome and by the lure of Martial’s own success. 
Once arrived at this point, Martial’s mind was soon made up. 
The sacrifice should be made. Gnaeus would be there that 
evening at the dinner that the senator Volusius was giving in 
Martial’s honour. He, Martial, would do his best to strip naked 
the legend that was gathering round his name. 

Volusius had chosen his company with care. L. Sentius, the 
knight, was an obvious choice; he was a man of taste and 
fashion and had paid more than one visit to Rome himself. The 
dignitaries of Bilbilis were represented in the persons of Cn. 
Balbus and P. Cornelius, the duumvirs. Cn. Baebius Tampilus 
and his son Gnaeus, M. Pomponius Bassus, and another rich 
olive-grower of the neighbourhood made up the party. One 
and all came prepared for an intellectual treat. There would be 
many other dinners, many other opportunities of learning from 
Martial the latest tidings from Rome. But this was the first 
since his return; the cream of his discourse would be for them. 

Martial kept the conversation on local affairs as long as he 
could. He had been so long away, he must know who had died, 
who had married, what families had risen or come down in the 
world, how the olive-industry was doing, and what new 
markets were being developed. But he was swimming against 
the tide. The company had gathered to listen to him and 
would not in the end be denied. 

When the tables had been cleared for the wine, Volusius 
struck the appropriate note. ‘We count it a great honour, my 
dear Martial,’ he said, ‘to be among the first to welcome you 
home. You must forgive us, if we are greedy for your conversa- 
tion. To-night you must be the talker, we the listeners. We 
have so much to ask you. Tell me now, what of the Emperor 
Domitian? You were intimate with him, were you not?’ Martial 
pursed his lips. ‘In Rome I should have had no hesitation in 
denying the impeachment,’ he said. ‘It’s not fashionable just 
now to have been intimate with him. But, here at home, I can 
freely admit that I have enjoyed something of his intimacy. 
Only, with an Emperor, intimacy has a peculiar sense. Unless 
you are a noble or an imperial freedman, you can only enjoy the 
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with him more than once, have had the satisfaction of being 
served from the third-best dishes at his table, have been allowed 
to make jokes for his amusement and even occasionally got a 
laugh in the right place. I have often begged of him, once or 
twice to some purpose. But it is all rather humiliating for a free 
man. I should not recommend it to any of my friends.’ So far 
this was not very encouraging. Sentius tried to draw him 
again, ‘But you have written noble poems in the Emperor’s 
honour, have you not?’ he asked. ‘You must have found some 
satisfaction in giving expression to the loyalty of the Empire. 
Domitian, we know, is under a cloud now and he was never the 
man that our own Trajan is. But he did great things in Ger- 
many, and the Roman people loved him well. You remember 
the poem that you wrote for his return to Rome.’ 

“Though the stars stand high in heaven, when you come, the 
Romans shall not lack for light.’ Martial shook his head sadly. 
‘Sorry to destroy an illusion,’ he said, ‘but there is not much to 
it in reality. That poem rings true; but, as a matter of fact, its 
inspiration was not drawn from the exploits of Domitian. I was 
desperately in need of a new toga. I did not get it, though, 
much to my annoyance. If I had been free to express my 
feelings, my next poem about him would have been of a very 
different character.’ Bassus nodded his head approvingly. ‘I 
quite see your point, my dear Martial,’ he said. ‘I am not too 
keen on all this Emperor business myself; it involves a lot of 
flattery that must be repugnant to every true Roman. The 
empire is a necessity, but a somewhat prosaic one. But, surely, 
you derived an intense pleasure from that social life of Rome 
which you have depicted so vividly in your poems?’ ‘Yes,’ said 
Sentius, ‘I am sick for the sights and sounds of Rome, when- 
ever I read them over.’ ‘Have you read all of them?’ asked 
Martial curiously. ‘Nearly, if not quite all,’ admitted Sentius. 
“Then you will understand,’ said Martial, ‘that there are many 
of them of which I am more than a little ashamed. But what 
would you have? My business was to draw Rome, as she 
revealed herself to me, and I drew her faithfully, according to 
the measure of my gift. If there are ugly things in my books, 
believe me, there are uglier things in Rome. The life of a great 
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city is not a pretty sight. The old nobility is not so bad, all 
that is left of it; but it is so exclusive that, unless you are born 
into it, it hardly exists for you. All that falls to the lot of a pro- 
vincial like myself is to mix with the great, miscellaneous mass 
of social climbers. Self-made men, always talking of how they 
made their money, and their wives, trying to forget that they 
ever had to make it. Elderly women ogling boys and aged roués 
leering at all the pretty girls. Will-hunters angling for the 
fortunes of the elderly and childless. Freedmen from Greece 
and Syria, making fools of the Romans for their own profit. 
You will find the whole picture-gallery in my books and I fear 
you will not like it.’ 

Another cold douche on enthusiasm. ‘You are feeling the 
reaction,’ said Tampilus. “These things bulk too large in your 
mind in retrospect. But there is more than that in Rome. What 
of the art, the literature, the music, the games, the shows of 
Rome? Those, too, are in your poems. Whatever else it may 
be, life in Rome cannot be dull. Now own up! You enjoyed it 
all immensely.’ ‘Yes and no,’ answered Martial, seeming to 
weigh up the pros and cons. ‘You have been reading my Book 
of the Shows, I suppose. For a time, admittedly, these things 
have a great attraction. But you would scarcely believe how 
quickly these pleasures cloy. They begin to be a burden, and 
once a thing is felt as a burden, it ceases to please. To be any- 
body in Rome, you have to be conversant with all that is going 
on. Result, you have to attend the races whether you want to or 
not. They last for days and interrupt business sadly. Then, 
the gladiatorial games are thrilling enough in all conscience, 
but they are ugly sights for a civilized man. And the gladiators 
seldom fight seriously. It is generally arranged beforehand who 
is to be sacrificed, if the crowd insists on having blood, and, as 
you can imagine, it is the duds who are chosen. Art, literature, 
and music have a more lasting charm. But, if you have seen 
behind the scenes, as I have done, you will hardly keep your 
illusions long. There is so much jealousy, so much rivalry 
between artists. The applause, which you imagine to be an 
honest tribute to supreme artistic merit, proves to be the pro- 
duct of a trained and paid claque. And, then, influence is so 
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strong. A play may be made or marred not by its innate excel- 
lence or vileness, but by the fact that the author has or has not 
been polite to an imperial freedman. I have to confess with 
shame that I have tried the trick myself. I have dedicated my 
books to men I despised, simply to use their names as a means 
of selling my wares.’ ‘Anyhow, influence or no influence,’ said 
Volusius, ‘you made a magnificent success of it. That was 
something, wasn’t it?’ ‘In that unmarketable commodity 
called fame, perhaps a little,’ said Martial, modestly. ‘In 
money, a more practical concern, very much less. I happened 
to have a sort of flair for what the public wanted. But did I 
make a fortune by it? No. Why, do you know that the noble 
Plinius helped me with my fare from Rome homeward. He 
did it in the most friendly and complimentary way, but the 
sad fact remains that it was necessary. You see, the booksellers 
and publishers eat up all the profits. Until a book has proved a 
success, they see nothing good in it. They make it a favour to 
publish it at all. Then, when it takes hold, they pay you your 
few hundred denarii and collar the real profits themselves.’ 
‘But surely after your first great success you could make your 
own terms?’ suggested Sentius. ‘Only to a very small extent,’ 
said Martial. “The Roman public is fickle; what pleases it to- 
day may stink in its nostrils to-morrow. I was always experi- 
menting, to keep my hold on it: I could never lean back on an 
established reputation. No, the publishers kept the whip-hand 
of me, from first to last. If I had been too exacting, they would 
have found means of damning my next book. Little things like 
that can always be arranged.’ 

Martial was succeeding in communicating his gloom to the 
rest of the party. There was a pause in the conversation. All 
attempts to draw Martial seemed to end in failure; perhaps he 
might have something more cheerful to report, if left to him- 
self. Young Gnaeus, who had been listening with all his ears, 
had become more and more bewildered, as Martial’s revela- 
tions proceeded. His handsome face betrayed his astonish- 
ment, mingled with dismay. ‘But, sir,’ he said, ‘you must have 
found something in Rome to please you; otherwise you would 
not have stayed there so long.’ A burst of laughter greeted this 
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direct attack. ‘Defend yourself, my good Martial,’ said Volu- 
sius. ‘Either you have been painting too dark a picture, or else 
your stay in Rome becomes an inexplicable mystery.’ ‘Perhaps 
the ladies may have had something to do with it,’ suggested 
Sentius; but he caught a glance from his host, which made him 
leave the question unsolved. 

Martial almost relented. It was really too bad to demolish in 
one evening every illusion that Rome had for his friends. Yet, 
if he weakened now, all the good that he might have done would 
be wasted. He hardened his heart to persevere to the end. ‘If 
you must know,’ he said, ‘I have been desperately unhappy 
almost all the time that I have been away. I have had distrac- 
tions, solid happiness not at all. I have wasted my life on 
frivolities, losing the serious delights of my own land and 
people. I have been a miserably paid servant, singing to amuse 
others. I have not, as the wise man should, lived for myself. 
I have seen the good suns rise and set, which we waste, but 
have booked to our account.’ ‘But, sir,’ cried Gnaeus, ‘you 
have fame, however much you pretend to ignore it. Many 
would give their lives to have what you have won.’ “The 
shadow of a dream,’ murmured Martial. 

Cornelius and Balbus had been listening intently without 
taking an active part in the conversation. As the others fell 
silent, they began to take their share. ‘We have been looking at 
Rome from the wrong point of view,’ said Cornelius. ‘We have 
been looking entirely at its frivolous side, and our Martial, who 
is fundamentally a serious man, has quite rightly damped our 
enthusiasm. But there are serious careers open to talent there, 
and it is of those that we should like Martial to tell us. The 
army and the civil service, now. Is it not better to travel and 
see the Empire than stay all one’s life set down in one little 
provincial town? That was good enough for our fathers, but it is 
not good enough for us. What is the good of living under the 
Empire else?’ Balbus supported his colleague. ‘Cornelius has 
hit the right nail on the head,’ said he. ‘It is time that we 
Romans of the West should take our full share in the privileges 
and duties of Empire.’ Martial had his eyes fixed on Gnaeus 
during this conversation, and what he saw in him touched him 
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to the heart. The boy was listening breathlessly. Martial had 
made too light of him; he had something of the Roman passion 
for an active life of service. But he was relentless. “The army 
—well, if you have influence,’ said he, ‘you may make a good 
enough career in that. But without influence a boy from the 
provinces can hardly hope to rise above the rank of centurion. 
The centurions, we know, are the backbone of the army. But 
to be part of a backbone is not much fun for a young man of 
spirit. It’s much the same with the civil service. Climb a 
certain way and the rest becomes easy. But to climb those 
first few steps is desperately hard, unless you are willing to 
resort to means which must be repugnant to any gentleman.’ 

Martial looked round the party. He had succeeded beyond 
his wildest hopes. ‘They had assembled to hear the praises of 
Rome, and their Martial had found nothing but dust and ashes 
there. Perhaps it was time now to cheer them up a little, if that 
could be done without prejudice to the great plot. ‘Mind you,’ 
said Martial, ‘things may be better one day, and that very soon. 
The new Emperor is a fine man and, as you know, one of our- 
selves. He is certainly anxious to find out the best men to serve 
him; he will not wait till they come rushing to him at Rome. 
But the best way to attract his favourable notice, I firmly 
believe, is to stay at home and make your mark in your own 
surroundings. ‘The Emperor is kept very well informed about 
all his provinces, especially about ours of the West. It would 
never surprise me if he were to adlect new senators, on the 
grand scale, from Spain and Gaul. If any of our young men 
desires to attain high honours at Rome, I would advise him for 
the moment to devote himself to his own town.’ 

Soon after this the talk turned on other subjects, and it was 
noticeable that Martial seemed to take a less pessimistic view of 
life in general than of his experiences in Rome. When his 
guests had gone, Volusius racked his brains to find an explana- 
tion for Martial’s curious behaviour. ‘He wasn’t drunk,’ he 
reflected, ‘though wine does make some people melancholy. 
I noticed he drank little; and he seemed to be speaking quite 
deliberately, as if he had some definite end in view. But it 
beats me to guess what it can have been.’ Cornelius and Balbus 
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went home together well pleased. They were quite satisfied 
to hear that Bilbilis had its own importance in the scheme of the 
Empire. Young Gnaeus walked home with his father in gloomy 
silence. He was resolved to have it out with Martial in private ; 
he must know if what he had said was really the truth. 

The young man called on Martial early the next morning. 
Martial suggested a walk, and the two went out together to the 
little hill overlooking the town. ‘A fine sight, Gnaeus,’ said 
Martial, ‘travel where you will, home is best.’ ‘Do you mind 
telling me, sir,’ said the boy, ‘if you really meant all that you 
said about Rome last night. It’s rather important for me, you 
see. I had quite made up my mind to go, and father will not 
hinder me if that is really my wish. But mother does not wish 
it—and some one else does not wish it either. So, if it is only 
my dream and not the truth that attracts me, I ought not to 
disappoint them for a mere dream’s sake.’ ‘Dreams are great 
things,’ said Martial kindly. ‘Never despise them. But you 
can dream here as well as at Rome.’ ‘I hope you won’t think it 
cheek,’ the boy continued, ‘but I have heard that, when you 
went, there was some one here who did not want you to go.’ 
Martial nodded his head in assent. ‘Well, sir, would you mind 
telling me, if you think now that you did right in going?’ ‘What 
does that matter now?’ said Martial. ‘But, perhaps, I can help 
you better if we discuss your own problem. Is the other some 
one, who wants you to stay here, a lady?’ ‘Yes.’ ‘A young lady?’ 
‘Yes.’ ‘And, if you stay, will she be willing to marry you?’ A 
pause, and then, ‘I think it might be worth while asking her.’ 
‘Then,’ said Martial firmly, ‘I tell you without hesitation, that 
I would not sacrifice love to a whim. Stay here and make her 
happy. I have found nothing at Rome to compare with true 
happiness.’ 


“You are a wizard, sir,’ said Amabilis to Martial in the garden 
that same evening. ‘There is such a wonderful change in 
Gnaeus. He has quite given up the idea of going to Rome, and I 
somehow think that he has got a new idea in its place.’ ‘And 
what may that be?’ ‘I rather think that he wants to marry me.’ 
‘Strange,’ said Martial, ‘but I should not be surprised if you 
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are right.’ ‘Well, however you managed it, I am grateful, oh so 
grateful to you; and I am sure mother will be too. She will tell 
you so herself.’ ‘I must confess,’ said Martial, ‘that I may have 
exaggerated a little in the good cause. And I cannot promise 
to keep it up permanently. Frankly, I loved Rome and I can- 
not keep on all my life pretending that I hated it. So it is 
possible that Gnaeus may return to his first idea later.’ Ama- 
bilis laughed joyously. ‘Never mind; it will not matter then,’ 
she said. 

Valeria thanked Martial, as he took his leave, with a sob 
in her voice. “Thank you for what you have done for my 
girl,’ she said. “You have been her good genius; I had none to 
come to my aid.’ ‘I have tried my best to make amends for a 
mistake of very long ago,’ said Martial. ‘But I am quite incor- 
rigible, you know. Clearly as I see my mistake now, I am very 
much afraid that I should make it all over again, if I had the 
chance.’ Valeria frowned, then broke into a laugh. ‘I will be 
content,’ she said, ‘if you will not repeat it, from where you now 
stand. You will not leave me again?’ Martial bowed his head 
in token of submission. ‘Rome has had her will of me,’ he said. 
“The rest of my life I dedicate to Bilbilis, to Amabilis, and to 
you.’ 
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PARTY POLITICS AND FREE SPEECH IN 
DEMOCRATIC ATHENS 


By LIONEL PEARSON 


NE of the privileges which the Athenians prized very highly 

was parrhesia—the right of free speech. From the foundation 
of the democracy until the dangers of uncensored speech in the Pelopon- 
nesian War made some restraint advisable this privilege remained unim- 
paired, and it is an important part of their political, if not of their social, 
system. The recognition of this right of free speech should mean that 
no grievance need remain unspoken, and that politicians could be well 
informed about the state of public opinion. 

The freedom of the press is supposed to be the modern equivalent of 
parrhesia, because newspapers are supposed, whether correctly or not, 
to be organs of public opinion. We can never know how adequate an 
organ of public opinion the Athenian assembly was. But the right of 
free speech must originally have meant the opportunity of gaining a 
hearing for one’s personal opinion in the assembly, or else it meant 
nothing at all. The natural result of such a tradition would be a love 
of argument and litigation, and this is a well-known feature of Athenian 
democracy. But a more interesting consequence should be the absence 
of a highly developed party-system in Athenian politics. If every 
individual and every small group has the opportunity of expressing its 
opinions, the need for an organized party does not arise. The existence 
of such organized parties is often taken for granted. But it is question- 
able whether this assumption is justified; the story of Athenian politics 
in the fifth century, as told by Thucydides and Herodotus, deals with 
individuals rather than parties. 

If Themistocles, Cimon, Pericles, and Cleon were all party-leaders, 
one would expect them to have subordinates, lieutenants, ministers 
who, although of secondary importance and reputation, would never- 
theless make some name for themselves as assistants and become known 
for the capable manner in which they worked with the great man. But 
we never once hear of such a lieutenant in the fifth century. The famous 
associates of Pericles are artists and philosophers, not statesmen. ‘Themi- 
stocles and Aristides, when they are ostracized, appear to leave behind 
them no influential representatives, who may keep alive their policies, 
develop and continue their plans, nurse their supporters, and generally 
hold together their party, so that, when the exile returns, he will be 
able to resume his old position. The only organized party of which we 
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hear is a family group, the Alcmaeonidae; and no doubt the success of 
this family is largely due to its ability to maintain uninterrupted in- 
fluence. When Pericles first entered public life, his elders had doubtless 
prepared the way for him; he was not obliged to build a body of sup- 
porters for himself. But the Alcmaeonid family seems to have been 
unique in Athenian politics, and with the death of Pericles its importance 
is interrupted. 

It is, however, customary to take it for granted that organized political 
parties existed in Athens. Among English writers the tradition goes 
back at least as far as Grote, who liked to regard Pericles and Cleon as 
leaders of Conservative and Radical parties, such as he knew them in 
England. Works like Leonard Whibley’s Political Parties in the Pelopon- 
nesian War and Maurice Croiset’s Aristophanes and the Political Parties 
in Athens represent the orthodox point of view. Yet never in his essay 
does Whibley express surprise that the Greek language possesses no 
neutral word for ‘party’. Words like otd&ois and étoupeia belong to times 
of revolution, and otdéois is branded by Thucydides as a word which 
has no place in peaceful democratic constitutions. What are the Attic 
words corresponding to the Latin partes or ordo or even classis? épos, 
&€iwois are non-political, non-specialized words. It is a curious thing 
that whereas most of our English political vocabulary comes from Greek, 
the words specially connected with the party-system are all Latin 
words. 

No one can deny that there were in Athens certain groups united by 
common sympathies. We hear of a vautixds dyAos, of the Afjpos and its 
Tpoot&tai; in pre-democratic times we hear of the groups of the Plain, 
the Shore, and the Hills; and in the revolutionary era, which begins 
after the Sicilian disaster, an organized party of oligarchic principles 
becomes quickly prominent. But a search for evidence about the 
existence of organized parties in the Pentecontaetea is likely to prove 
very disheartening. 

No one in these days is so enamoured of the party-system as to 
believe that democracy is unworkable or unintelligible without it. It is 
possible to go too far in identifying ancient and modern political 
institutions. We should do better to take the evidence about ancient 
democracy on its merits. Such evidence is not to be found in Plato and 
Aristotle, who belong to the fourth century and are philosophers with 
Radical views, but in Herodotus and Thucydides, in the earlier orators, 
and Aristophanes. 

Pericles tells his audience in the Funeral Oration that it is expected 
of every Athenian citizen that he should take part in politics. Admittedly, 
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the truth about Athenian public spirit and piAotipica is hard to find, 
because its true scale has been hidden from us by the idealism and 
cynicism of both ancient and modern writers. But even the idealistic 
passages of the Funeral Oration are illuminating to a student of Athenian 
practical politics. Pericles insists that every man has not only a right to 
his own opinion, but is allowed to do and think as he likes without 
arousing ill feeling, expressed or implied. Idealist or not, would any 
orator in a State where the party system prevails be allowed to say such 
things? And still less could he say ‘xat& Aé Thy &Eiwov, cs ExaoTtos Ev 
To eVAoKipEl, OUK UEPOUS TO TIAEOV és TE KOIVe TrOOTI- 
(ii. 37). 

More instructive still is the later speech of Pericles, where he defends 
his policy in the war, and whips up a patriotic feeling which is beginning 
to wane. He does not complain that ‘unscrupulous intrigue on the part 
of his political opponents has discredited him’; he defends himself 
purely as an individual, not as the representative of a party; he warns 
his audience not against the representations of an opposing party, but 
only against the &itpé&yuoves. Nor does Thucydides, in the chapter 
which follows the speech, represent his temporary eclipse and his fine 
as the work of party-intrigue. The people is acting on its own, following 
its inclinations: oU pévTot ye EUpTravTes év 
ExovTes AUTOV Trpiv (ii. 65, 3). If the fall of Pericles 
were the result of party-intrigue, Thucydides could hardly fail to know 
it or fail to point it out; and if Pericles were the representative of a party, 
he would hardly have been satisfied with describing his supremacy as 
‘the rule of the first man’. Furthermore, the politicians who follow him 
are not described either as his successors in party-leadership or his 
opponents but simply oi Aé Uotepov Trpds GAATAOUS 
Svtes, Kai Speyduevor TOU Exaotos ylyveoGat (ii. 65, 10). 

The case of Pericles has been taken first because he is the least 
typical of Athenian democracy. It may be objected that his case proves 
nothing about the normal working of the democratic system. It will be 
well, therefore, to go back to the beginning of the Pentecontaetea, to 
Miltiades, Cimon, Aristides, and Themistocles. Of this group the last 
two fell from power through ostracism, and historians have commonly 
been dissatisfied with the reasons which Plutarch assigns for their 
ostracism: namely, that the people had grown tired of them, and that 
at least one man had grown weary of hearing Aristides called the Just. 
The apparent childishness of this explanation has irritated historians, 
and they have attempted to fit these politicians into a party-system. 
Because Plutarch contradicts himself about the essential differences 
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between Themistocles and Aristides, this task is a difficult one. But is 
it a task that is worth attempting at all? Is it necessary to suppose that 
these men were party-leaders, when there is no evidence to show that 
they were anything of the kind? 

Indeed, it is arguable that the very institution of ostracism is unin- 
telligible under a party-system. Any one who has attempted to render 
into Greek prose a passage dealing with English or American politics 
of this or the previous century must have found difficulty in translating 
into Greek such ideas as ‘the government’, ‘the opposition’, ‘party- 
policy’, ‘election promises’, ‘a platform’. These ideas, however, are 
fundamental to the modern democratic system. Modern party-politics 
recognizes the inevitability, indeed the desirability, of a party in opposi- 
tion to the government. The institution of ostracism seems to show that 
the very idea of such an opposition was intolerable to the Athenians. 
More than that, its existence seems to show that the Athenians did not 
think it desirable for the interests of a minority to have a powerful 
official representation. According to modern ideas, then, ostracism is 
an exceedingly undemocratic institution. It could have no place under 
a party-system and it is specifically designed to prevent the formation 
of such parties, and the outbreak of that kind of party strife called 
stasis. To understand the need for such an institution in Athens we 
must remember the existence of the Ecclesia. If, combined with the 
modern party-system, there existed a legislative ecclesia, the situation 
would be intolerable; it would be like having an election every week. 
There is no suggestion that any such intolerable situation existed in 
Athens; its absence can be accounted for only by the absence of a party- 
system, and for this absence the institution of ostracism deserves some 
credit. 

Perhaps, indeed, a key to the better understanding of Athenian 
democracy is to be found by an attempt to reconcile ostracism with the 
ideal of free speech. The Athenians themselves evidently found no 
contradiction between the institution and the ideal; none of the critics 
of Athenian democracy speak of it. In the modern world, however, 
anything corresponding to ostracism is called an attack on freedom, 
an institution which belongs to a fascist rather than a democratic State. 
It is significant that ostracism was abandoned in Athens at a time when 
freedom of speech was unusually curtailed: during a critical period of 
the Peloponnesian War, when Aristophanes was curbing his critical 
spirit and the thoughts of many were turning towards oligarchy. No 
Athenian would have hesitated to say that ostracism was a thoroughly 
democratic institution, useful in preventing stasis—‘designed (as Coch- 
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rane says in his book on Thucydides) to ensure a measure of stable 
government by eliminating opposition leaders for a limited period’. 
To an adherent of the modern party or parliamentary system such an 
‘unliberal’ instrument would be intolerable. But its useful life corre- 
sponds almost exactly with the useful life of the Athenian democracy. 

Its originator intended it to be used only at times when there was 
danger that the equal influence of political opponents might lead to a 
deadlock; for as soon as the ecclesia seemed likely to rescind one day 
what it had voted the day before, democracy was giving way to anarchy 
and becoming the caricature of government which its foreign critics 
perhaps thought it always was. It should be used, then, at times when 
the Athenian people had to make an important decision on a question 
of general policy; and these are just the times when it was used, times 
corresponding to those of a modern general election, when a modern 
democratic people has the power of terminating or at least interrupting 
the political career of a statesman by refusing to return him as a repre- 
sentative. 

There are in the fifth century four turning-points in Athenian im- 
perial policy, when the people had to make important decisions: 
(1) Between Marathon and Salamis, when it had to decide whether to 
develop its military or naval strength; (2) after Salamis, when it had to 
decide whether or not it should venture to develop its sea-power and 
attack Persia, despite the disapproval of Sparta and other foreigners; 
(3) after the battle of Eurymedon, when it was faced by the same 
decision; (4) in the years immediately before the outbreak of the 
Peloponnesian War. On the first three of these occasions it expressed 
its opinion through the use of ostracism; on the fourth occasion there 
was no need of it, because Pericles had no opponent whose power could 
compare with his. On the first occasion, the ostracism of Megacles, 
Xanthippus, and Aristides led to the rise of Themistocles and the 
development of the navy; on the second, the ostracism of Themistocles 
led to the rise of Cimon with his philo-Laconian, anti-Persian policy; 
on the third, the ostracism of Cimon led to the rise of Pericles, the break 
with Sparta, and the fall of the Areopagus, a decision which the ostra- 
cism of Thucydides confirmed. Changes in imperial policy subsequent 
to the rise of Pericles were caused by external influences (such as the 
disasters in Egypt and at Coroneia), so that there was no occasion for 
ostracism. If Pericles had had a powerful opponent, there would have 
been an occasion for it between 435 and 431, when the people had to 
decide whether to enter or avoid the Peloponnesian War. 

This account is, so far as it goes, entirely conventional. The conclusions 
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which it suggests, however, are commonly ignored. It suggests, cer- 
tainly, that the use of ostracism made continuity of imperial policy 
impossible. But, more interesting than this, it suggests that the use of 
ostracism prevented the danger of party-politics (a mild form of stasis), 
and that the fall of one or at the most three individuals was enough to 
destroy the life of a political policy. It established one individual in 
power as the first man by exiling, not all the adherents of an opposing 
party, but one or two individual opponents. This is different from the 
procedure of a fascist dictator, who establishes his power by abolishing 
all opposition; and it is different from a parliamentary election, which 
puts a certain party in power by putting the other party in the minority. 
Evidently the Athenian democracy, though in most ways more extreme 
than any modern democracy, provided constitutional means for an 
individual to gain the powers of an unofficial dictator. No wonder, 
then, that the Athenians had no neutral word for ‘party’; no wonder 
that their political outlook was individualistic, and that Thucydides 
condemned stasis, when, as a genuine admirer of the Periclean system, 
he saw the individual’s power giving way to that of the hetaireia. 

This examination of the use-of ostracism certainly seems to bear out 
the individualistic interpretation of politics which we find in the ancient 
authors. If further proof is necessary to show that there were no 
organized political parties, valuable evidence is to be found in Herodotus, 
who, unlike Thucydides, wrote before the downfall of the democracy. 

In the Persian debate on constitutions Otanes, who upholds democ- 
racy, regards it as a modified form of monarchy, rather than of oligarchy; 
the points that he emphasizes are that under democracy authority is 
UrrevOuvos, and that all proposals are referred to the people; there is no 
suggestion of the people having representatives or initiating policy 
through speech in the assembly. 

Again, after describing the fall of the tyranny and saying how the 
power of Athens, already great, increased after the deliverance from 
tyranny, Herodotus writes: ‘And in Athens two men held the power 
(€Auvaortevov), Cleisthenes and Isagoras’ (v. 66). There is no suggestion 
that they represented any particular parties, except that Cleisthenes 
was victorious in the contest because ‘he courted the aid of the people’. 
It is instructive to compare this passage of Herodotus with the corre- 
sponding passage in Aristotle’s Constitution of Athens(ch. 20): totaciagov 
GAATAous 6 TeiodvApou, dv THv Tupdvvoov, Kail 
To yévous dv "AAkpewviadv. Aristotle makes Isagoras 
representative of a definite party, the Peisistratidae, and describes the 
quarrel as stasis. And again Aé Talis Etaipeiais 6 
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This is the political language of later times, when political differences 
implied stasis and hetaireiai. There is no trace of these technical terms 
in Herodotus, and Aristotle is probably guilty of an anachronism in 
using them. Carcopino, in his study of ostracism (Mélanges d’histoire 
ancienne, p. 102), claims to compare these two passages, but does not 
comment on the difference in their terminology. 

The reforms of the archonship and election methods by Cleisthenes 
interest Herodotus chiefly because the renaming of the tribes recalls 
the method of the Sicyonian tyrant Cleisthenes. It is never suggested 
that the system of Auvaoteia is dropped. The subsequent history of 
Cleisthenes is a mystery; but since his rival ‘dynast’, Isagoras, is ruined, 
it may be presumed that his own supremacy continued until death or 
retirement. In such evidence as we have about the reforms of Cleis- 
thenes there is nothing to suggest that he increased the political powers 
of the magistrates or did anything to prevent the Auvaoteia of indi- 
viduals; on the contrary, it seems that by the invention of ostracism he 
encouraged it. Here lies the important difference between his aims and 
those of Solon; for Solon was legislating to prevent tyranny, Cleisthenes 
to prevent anarchy. Hence, strict academic lovers of democracy had 
reason to regard Solon rather than Cleisthenes as the true founder of 
democracy, and to blame the latter for the rise of the so-called dema- 
gogues, of whom he was himself the first. 

Herodotus is no political idealist, like the Pericles of the Funeral 
Oration, and as a man who experienced political strife from his earliest 
years he deserves to be considered a more balanced judge of democracy 
than Thucydides. His prejudice against tyranny, due largely to his 
personal experiences, prevents him from giving Peisistratus all the 
credit that is due to him. But the form which his criticism of the tyrant 
takes deserves notice. In i. 59 he speaks of Athens being ‘oppressed 
and torn by dissension owing to Peisistratus-—as though anarchy and 
stasis were characteristic of tyranny rather than democracy. And in 
vi. 35 he speaks of Miltiades, the son of Cypselus, as a kind of rival in 
power to Peisistratus elye pév TO TV KpérTos Tleiciotpartos, &tap 
otevé ye kai MiATi&Ans 6 KuyéAou. Furthermore, though this Miltiades 
is supposed to depart for the Chersonese of his own free will, the 
younger Miltiades, son of Cimon, is actually sent out by the Peisis- 
tratids to succeed him (the reason alleged by Herodotus is of no im- 
portance). A student of Athenian democracy, who was ready to find 
the beginnings of democratic institutions in the methods of Peisis- 
tratus, would surely have thought that this exile, voluntary or not, of 
both the elder and younger Miltiades was comparable to ostracism; the 
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exile of the elder was certainly honourable, sanctioned as it was by the 
Delphic oracle (vi. 36), and welcome to Miltiades as well as Peisistratus, 
Of the political affiliations of this Miltiades Herodotus says nothing; 
he says simply that he came of a rich house, had won an Olympian 
victory, and was of Aeginetan origin. He was discontented with his 
subordinate position, and undoubtedly had a large following who would 
have liked to see him supplant the tyrant; but Herodotus does not care to 
tell us by what promises, whether sincere or not, he obtained this support. 

So again, in the time of the Persian Wars and throughout the Pente- 
contaetea, the story is the same: except when an important general 
issue and the danger of stasis demand the use of ostracism, there are 
no traces of anything that deserves the name of party-politics. Miltiades 
the younger is attacked after his expedition to Paros not because 
Xanthippus, his prosecutor, represents a party holding different views, 
but because he sees his opportunity to climb to the top of the ladder 
by discrediting a personal rival. Themistocles appears for the first 
time in Herodotus as ‘a man who has recently come to the fore’ (vii. 113), 
and Aristides as ‘an opponent of Themistocles’ (viii. 79); they are not 
rival party-leaders, but rivals for power. If they were party-leaders, 
they would have left successors behind them, and we should hear more 
of other lesser men in the Pentecontaetea. But we hear of scarcely any 
one except the principals: Themistocles, Aristides, Xanthippus, Cimon, 
Ephialtes, Thucydides, Pericles. These, one must suppose, were the 
men who guided national policy; administration, internal reform, the 
drafting of minor laws might be the concern of yearly magistrates and 
the subject of discussion in the assembly; but, so far as the ancient 
historians were concerned, there is no internal history at all except 
where the principals take part. 

Under a party-system, however, the principals, being party-leaders, 
would be forced to take part in every discussion; the minor issues 
would be magnified out of proportion to their real importance, and every 
question would become a party question. The separation in Athens 
of imperial and constitutional questions from those of purely domestic 
interest cannot be passed over in silence; indeed, it is the key to the 
understanding of Athenian democracy. It seems that the assembly 
debated and voted to its heart’s content about domestic issues, whilst 
imperial policy remained in the hands of others. In this way the most 
prominent magistrate could leave minor domestic affairs to his less 
distinguished colleagues, who would suffer or enjoy the criticism of the 
assembly, whilst the great man held aloof from all discussion except 
when an important issue was at stake. 
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If this seems a large assumption, it is certainly the obvious conclusion 
which the historical narratives of the Pentecontaetea suggest. Free 
speech is practicable only so long as it is confined to unimportant 
issues, and the people can rule only in a sphere which directly concerns 
itself. If free speech and the power of the ecclesia had been extended 
to larger issues, it is unbelievable that the Athenian democracy could 
have remained intact for a century. It may not have been an ideal form 
of government, but it certainly was not anarchy. 

With the rise of Pericles, however, there seems to be a change. 
Pericles is not content merely with controlling imperial policy; and after 
the signing of the thirty-years peace and the cessation of hostilities 
with Persia there ceases to be any such thing as imperial policy. Hence, 
he is obliged to interfere in domestic policy, and he does so to such 
good purpose that the people ceases to rule itself as it had done since 
the time of the Persian Wars. It is Pericles who first combines 
domestic and imperial politics by his system of cleruchies and his 
policy of urban development. Internal problems had arisen, and the 
hand of a strong man was perhaps needed. In any case the strong hand 
was certainly applied, and after the death of Pericles the ‘rule of the 
people’ was never satisfactory again. The separation of imperial and 
domestic politics had been discarded, so that, after his death, the con- 
duct of the war as well as domestic politics passed out of the hands of 
a ‘first man’, and the names of prominent citizens began to multiply. 
After ten years absence of any such autocrat the rise of Alcibiades 
could scarcely seem welcome; and so Alcibiades was not allowed to 
succeed. Alcibiades was a lion’s whelp, just as Pericles had been a 
lion; and the ghost of Aeschylus in the Frogs has the last word to offer 
about the rule of the first man: 


XPT) A€ovTos Ev TPEGEIV™ 
Tv 2’ Tis, TOIs TEdTroIS 


A strict democrat, then, dislikes ‘the rule of the first man’; but if he 
remembers past history, he knows better than to interfere with it. 

The autocracy of Pericles had caused the people to forget the 
separation of imperial and domestic affairs, the necessity for the ecclesia 
to trust its generals and admirals whilst it debated earnestly about trifling 
matters at home. Nicias and Alcibiades must have known well that 
democracy was unworkable in affairs of war. They knew also that 
their own policies were incompatible. The people, seeing this, decided 
upon ostracism, but showed how it had forgotten to use this valuable 


instrument by picking on the insignificant Hyperbolus. So Athenian 
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democracy went to its ruin. Alcibiades attempted to stop the inevitable 
disaster by an oligarchic revolution, but the remedy was too distasteful. 
He could do nothing, except when, by electioneering methods unknown 
to the Pentecontaetea, he could obtain election to the strategia. Now 
at last democracy had become the anarchy which its enemies had 
always supposed it to be. Party-politics, a bloodless but most dangerous 
form of stasis, had entered in, and the old democracy was dead. 

It is not profitable to push the argument any further. The difference 
between Athenian democracy during and after the lifetime of Pericles 
has often been pointed out. But it has seemed necessary to show why 
it was that it was a success before his time, whereas it failed miserably 
after his death. The difference in the imperial position of Athens is 
not a sufficient explanation. The explanation must lie in the working 
of democracy itself. There was no stasis in the Pentecontaetea because 
there were no regularly organized political parties; because the much- 
prized freedom of speech was confined to purely domestic affairs; 
because the prominent men were not party representatives, but powerful 
autocratic individuals who controlled imperial and foreign policy; 
because ostracism was used on the occasions when Cleisthenes intended 
it to be used, and the magistrates had no more power than he intended 
them to have. This explanation could be documented more fully, but 
it has seemed better to state the essentials briefly and simply first, 
assuming that Herodotus and Thucydides are not ‘malignant’, that 
they mean what they say, and are not ignoring obvious facts. 


Latin Crossword Solution—Proper Names 


NOTES 


ACROSS: 1. Antiphates Od.x. 11. 
Proverb. 14. Tib. iii. 6. Wine and 
Water. 15. Aen. vii. 675. 21. Aen. 
viii. 24. Atta—treading on tiptoe. 25. 
Mole(ia). 26. See Comp.to Lat. Studies, 
p.167. 31. Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
35. Telephus. 40. Hor. C. 1. xii. 43. 
44 and 37. Soli or Soloe. 46. Moun- 
tains in Epirus, used generally. 


DOWN: 1. Wordsworth 5. Fable. 
6. Ariadne’s clue. 7. Phronima, daugh- 
ter of Etearchus (Hdt. iv. 154). 8. Ov. 
Met.iv.88. 9.See Comp.to Lat. Studies, 
p.176. 13 and 38. Augustin. De Civ. 
Dei, vi.9. 19. Aen.v. 28. Melampus, 
son of Amythaon. 33. Argonauts. 36. 
Mereo (anag.) Virg. Ecl. ix. 54. 
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Correct solutions have been received from the Rev. Antony Snell, of the House of the 
Sacred Mission, Kelham; and Mr. O. D. Barker, of Parkfield, einen —« 
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DOWN THE HIGH ST. 


By wW. F. GOSLING 


WANDERED down the High St. of our little town and 

noticed with particular interest the shop signs, brass plates, 
and commercial notices which met my eyes in every direction. 
I was interested because I wanted to see how greatly even the 
exterior of our everyday surroundings, so to speak, are 
dominated by the connexion of our language with Latin and 
Greek. I was not concerned with the more obvious words— 
dentist, oculist, doctor—but with those which had a story to tell. 

The first to attract my attention was the word ‘Stationer’. 
Here indeed was a story ; a voyage down the ages from the out- 
posts of the Roman Empire to the prosaic seller of writing 
materials. Statio in Latin was a military post. The milites 
stationarii of the early Roman Empire were a militia organized 
by Augustus and stationed in barracks for the suppression of 
the grassatores, gangsters of the ancient world who terrorized 
the Italian towns and country-side after the Civil Wars. Later, 
with the development of imperial communications, stationes 
or posts on the great high-roads became commonplace estab- 
lishments under the supervision of a stationarius, or post-man. 
By the time of the Middle Ages the term came to be applied to 
a man with a fixed position, in particular to a tradesman who 
had a fixed shop or statio, as distinct from an itinerant vendor. 
More particularly still (words have a habit of becoming fixed in 
a meaning which originally was purely secondary) it came to be 
applied to a bookseller. In the year 1555 the Company of 
Stationers was founded comprising booksellers, bookbinders, 
and sellers of writing material. Not until the middle of the 
seventeenth century was the meaning fixed to its present 
connotation. 

The next shop advertised confectionery. The Latin confectio 
means ‘an arranging’ or ‘a composing’. ‘Confectio hujus libri, 
confectio materiae, confectio belli’, writes Cicero and the word 
is abstract. By the time of the Late Empire the word has be- 
come concrete and means ‘something which has been prepared’. 
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Even in the Middle Ages the word denoted a composition of 
any kind, of drugs for example. But its meaning was being 
narrowed down to the preparation of fruits and spices; by the 
beginning of the eighteenth century the word confectionery 
became the collective name for sweetmeats of all kinds. It is 
interesting to note that the equivalent of the word in French is 
la confiserie from the same Latin word conficio. La confection 
means ready-made clothes: un magasin de confection is a ready- 
made clothes shop. Curiously enough, this meaning of the 
word has quite recently been adopted into English. 

An interesting example of a departure from the original 
meaning of the word is ‘surgery’. A surgeon is one who prac- 
tises the art of healing by manual operation. It is an Anglo- 
French contraction from the Old French word serurgien or 
cirurgien (modern French chirurgien) and is the Greek yeip 
Epyov. The word surgery in English came to be applied to the 
office in which the surgeon saw his patients; later by analogy 
to the office of any practitioner, surgeon or no. This was only 
in English: French has no such usage. The French equivalent 
is dispensaire (English ‘dispensary’ from the Latin dispendo, a 
word used by Varro = to weigh out). 

I soon came to a tailor’s shop and again I was interested. 
We English inherited the word from the French tailleur; but 
tailleur means very much more than is implied in our restricted 
use of the English word. It implies cutting in a wide sense, so 
that in French one can speak jestingly of a sculptor as un tailleur 
de pierres. Tailler, the verb, among its many shades of meaning 
is applied to the process of pruning and is a descendant of the 
Late Latin word taliare. ‘This in its turn was derived from the 
classical talea, a rod. Readers of Caesar (B.G. 5, 12) will 
remember that he quotes the Britons as using taleae ferreae as 
money. Talea, however, from the figurative sense of ‘a twig’s’ 
likeness to a slender rod, was more common in the agricultural 
world as ‘a cutting’ for planting, and was so used in the writings 
of Varro and Cato. A far cry indeed from Bond St. to the lab- 
ourer in the vineyard! 

And so to the costumier, the dealer in costumes. The Latin 
consuetudinem has here suffered a deal of fore-shortening. The 
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English costume and the French coiitume are closely allied, and 
originally the word, in English, meant the habitual dress of a 
nation at any given date (here the connexion with consuetudo 
is best seen). The meaning was, however, narrowed down, and 
by the beginning of the nineteenth century implied the set of 
outer garments worn by a woman. In French the word costume 
retains the larger connotation and can be applied to any kind 
of garb: with the result that we find the completely paradoxical 
phrase ‘le costume est de rigueur’, ‘fancy dress imperative’. The 
only feminine attribute of consuetudo is its gender. 

Next the Post Office. What a deal of history lies behind the 
word! Post is from the French poste, a descendant of the Late 
Latin posta, a position, the equivalent of statio. Posta is the 
feminine of a contracted form of the past participle of pono 
(Lucretius himself uses the contraction, e.g. iii. 87). By way of 
Italian it was originally applied to men who were stationed 
along the high roads, their duty being to carry along to the next 
stage the royal mail. It was an easy transference from this 
meaning to express a postman in general, or a vehicle used to 
carry mails, and finally the collective dispatch of the letters and 
the letters themselves. 

The vagaries through which the word ‘office’ has passed are 
surprising. Officium meant ‘service’ or ‘duty’: in medieval 
Latin by an extension of meaning through ‘duty to God’ it was 
applied to a church service. The word has arrived at its present 
meaning (e.g. Post Office) through the following stages. Origin- 
ally meaning duty in general, it narrowed itself down to mean 
‘duty attached to one’s position’ (the Inquisition was officially 
styled the Holy Office): later, by a volte-face, it means the 
position to which duties are attached (e.g. to take office); then, 
because duties involve head-quarters, it takes under its aegis 
the place where the duties or business are transacted. The 
interesting adjunct to this meaning is that (in the plural) of the 
parts of a house particularly devoted to the performance of 
domestic and menial duties: agents advertise their houses as 
containing the usual domestic offices. The French word 
‘office’ is not used nearly so widely: le bureau de poste is the 
post office, le ministére de Guerre the War Office. ‘Bureau’ 
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itself came into the English language in the early eighteenth 
century. 

I next came to a shop which advertised itself as an ‘Em- 
porium’. But how different from the Greek tutropia« which, so 
Herodotus tells us (i. 165, iv. 108), were established on the 
Black Sea coasts and on the Mediterranean in such distant 
parts as the eastern and southern coasts of Spain. How differ- 
ent, too, the one or two assistants in this Emporium and the 
merchant himself from the Greek éutrépo1 who, like the Venetian 
merchants of the Middle Ages, made voyages themselves upon 
their own ships and imported the merchandise themselves, 
leaving to the xorrjAo1 the task of selling retail. 

An interesting word (though, of course, of easy derivation) I 
saw over an inn; the licensee, I was told, could sell beer, stout, 
ale, and porter. This porter has no connexion with ‘port’ (a wine 
from Oporto in Portugal), but is a bitter beer originally made 
for porters and other labourers and called porter’s ale. One 
wonders whether the portitor of the ancient world had his 
favourite brew or whether, like the great Portitor (Charon), he 
was content with water! (see Virg. G. iv. 502). 

The next shops of interest to me were the poulterer’s and the 
fruiterer’s. The word ‘poulterer’ is an extended form of an 
original ‘poulter’: to this day there is a London City Company 
of Poulters and the phrase ‘Poulter’s measure’ was a fanciful 
name applied to a metre consisting of lines of twelve and four- 
teen syllables alternately. ‘The word comes to us, through the 
French poulet, from the Latin pullus a chicken. Readers will 
remember Horace’s (S. I. iii. 45) remarks of the fathers who 
behold giants in their dwarfish sons: ‘strabonem appellat pae- 
tum pater, et pullum, male parvus si cui filius est.’ In particu- 
lar the pulli were the sacred chickens used in divination and 
their keeper was the pullarius. ‘The ‘poulterer’ of to-day and 
the pullarius of old would scarcely recognize each other. 

The French word fruit (from which of course fruiterer comes) 
was originally often spelt fruict, which makes the derivation 
from the Latin fructus easy. But it is interesting to notice that 
whereas in Latin the primary meaning is ‘enjoyment’, ‘profit’, 
rather than ‘fruit’ (frux, frugis is more common in this sense), 
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the first meaning is subsidiary both in English and French. It 
is an interesting commentary upon the slang English phrase ‘old 
fruit’ (a silly term of endearment) to notice thatthe French un fruit 
sec means ‘a dunce’, and that Suetonius uses the word siccus (from 
which sec is derived) with exactly the same shade of meaning! 

We have in our High St. a ‘Bodega’. The word is Spanish 
in this form and means a wine-store. It came into Spain 
through Latin (apotheca): the Romans borrowed it bodily from 
the Greek écrofijkn, ‘storehouse’. Other derivatives of this much- 
used Greek word are the English ‘apothecary’ and the French 
boutique. An interesting speculation is that the English word 
‘body’, possibly connected with the German bottich (a cask), 
may be yet another member of the same family by way of the 
Late Latin butica (botica—pothica—apotheca). 

We have, too, our Police Station. ‘Police’ is not, of course, 
derived from the Latin polio (to smooth), although certain 
duties of the modern policeman may be said to come under the 
connotation of that verb. (It is a curious fact that the verb 
policer in French, a member of the same family as our word 
police, means not only ‘to civilize’ but also, by an extension of 
meaning, ‘to polish’.) Police is ultimately derived from the 
Greek todrteia. Cicero first introduced it into Latin (under the 
shape, politia), when discussing Plato’s magnum opus. The word 
found a permanent home in Late Latin vocabulary under the 
meaning of ‘administration of the State’. Assuchit first appeared 
in our language: in the nineteenth century it was applied to the 
civil force to which is entrusted the duty of maintaining order 
and making possible the good administration of the State. 

Finally, towards the end of the High St., I came across a 
shop whose owner was called Boobyer, and this set my mind 
off upon a fruitful trail. Boobyer, sometimes Bubier, is one of 
those surnames ending in -er which originate from a trade: they 
have a feminine in -ster. Weaver was a man weaver, Webster 
a woman; Baker a man, Baxter a woman; Panniter a clothier 
or draper, and so on. Boobyer indicates a cattle dealer or ox- 
herd and comes from the Latin bos, Greek Bous, French boeuf. 

So it was that, in the length and breadth of our High St., 
I found myself face to face with my Latin and my Greek. 
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LUDUS ELEGIACUS 
By L. £. EYRES 


[The composer of the following tells us that he finds them useful to teach 
a School Certificate class to recognize the difference in meaning between 
words of similar appearance, and to use scansion as an aid to translation. 
We imagine that they will appeal to a still wider field.] 


1. An agitated hostess. 
QUAERE serum; Serum series cenabit apud nos: 
Seria verba (iocos ne sere) semper amant. 
Si pluet, advenient seri: caelumne serenum? 
Dum sermo seritur, pone, marite, seram. 


2. An anxious mother visits the chemist. 
Filia venatrix, venas infecta veneno, 
Aegrotat: venit num medicina mali? 
Da veniam matri trepidae: conquire medentem: 
Si medicus nemo venerit, ipse veni. 


3. An intruder. 
Ecce! ferox insultat agros aper ille feraces! 
Num sata laeta feram dilacerare feram? 
Fer ferulam ferrumve ferae ferale rapaci: 
Ferior—at talis non toleranda lues. 
4. The fratricide’s remorse. 
Heu, fratrem occidi! sanies e pectore manat! 
Horresco manicas, duraque vincla tremo. 
Dedendaene manus? manes cras mane piabo: 
Tu mecum, Mani—qui pavor iste ?—mane. 
5. Queen Anne’s rest cure. 

Anna Solis in sole manet, solata dolores: 
Nunc soleis demptis, nunc soleata, sedet. 

In solio solido, maerens et crine soluto, 
Sola sedere solet, vel recubare solo. 

6. The street-singer and his dog. 

Cane, canet canis hic: solus cantare recusat: 

Deest mihi vox: tu, sis, cum cane, cane, cane. 
7. A hunting accident. 

Hoc sue, sis, vulnus: crucior sue laesus atroci: 

Sus suras petiit dentibus, ecce, suis. 
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8. A spring morning. 
Heus, ave suavis, ave! nemorum nonne avia mecum 
Quaerere aves? multa nunc ave silva sonat. 


9. Ship’s rations. 
Navigat ad Cares coniunx meus: esurit ergo: 
Quod tam cara caro, carne carina caret. 


10. Cebren’s advice to Oenone. 
Nubere vis Paridi? fraudem parat iste: parenti 
Pare: damna tibi ne pare: nube pari. 


11. The slattern. 
Non comis, quereris, comes est: causam accipe: crines 
Odimus incomptos: come, puella, comam. 


12. Reply to offer of an apple. 
Esse pirum malo; malus tua fert mala mala: 
Non tua sunt malis mala voranda meis. 


13. The musician’s lament. 
Quae tribuenda fides fabris? dehinc fidere nolim: 
Ecce! fidere fidem. Quid mihi fissa fides? 


14. The sacristan takes alarm. 
Ecce, canes latrant! laternam accende! latrones 
Si latitant, iactus pellet ab aede later. 


15. When we were very ‘young. 
Noli me retinere sinu; sum magna puella: 
Iam sine te, genitrix, me sine ferre gradum. 


16. An anxious father summons the doctor. 


Curre! mori natum credo: mala mora comedit! 
More tuo properes: huc—mora ne sit—ades! 


17. The scrounger. 
Anulus annosae fuerat; mihi saepe precato 
Annuit: insipiens est anus, anne sapit? 


18. An assault. 
Arcades irrumpunt! arcus arcessite ab arcis! 
Crebra sagitta feros arceat arce viros. 


[To be continued. 


VERSION 


WE are now treading that illustrious Island which was once the luminary 
of the Caledonian regions, whence savage clans and roving barbarians 
derived the benefits of knowledge and the blessings of religion. To 
abstract the mind from all local emotion would be impossible if it were 
endeavoured, and would be foolish if it were possible. Whatever with- 
draws us from the power of our senses, whatever makes the past, the 
distant, or the future predominate over the present, advances us in the 
dignity of thinking beings. Far from me, and from my friends, be such 
frigid philosophy as may conduct us indifferent or unmoved over any 
ground that has been dignified by wisdom, bravery, or virtue. That man 
it little to be envied whose patriotism would not gain force upon the 
plain of Marathon, or whose piety would not grow warmer among the 
ruins of Iona. 
SAMUEL JOHNSON. 
(Boswell, Tour to the Hebrides.) 


IAMQUE insulam illam insignem lustramus, terrarum Caledoniarum 
olim lumen, unde barbarorum ferocium gentes errabundae commoda 
utilissima, artes ac deorum cultum adepti sunt. Ubi animum a genio loci 
intactum auertere et si conemur nequeamus et si possemus ineptum esset ; 
nam quidquid a sensuum dominatione ita nos abstrahit ut prae rebus 
praesentibus praeterita longinqua. futura propendeant, eo ut rationis 
participes ad altiora euehimur. Itaque si qua regio incolarum fama 
sapientium fortium bonorum claruerit, licet eam nonnulli frigidae 
cuiusdam doctrinae discipuli immoti possint inuisere, procul a me absit, 
procul ab amicis meis ista incuria! Si cui enim animus in campo illo 
Marathonio adstanti non maiore patriae amore, inter ruinas Ionae non 
aucta pietate exardescit, isti nos minime inuidemus. 

H. RACKHAM. 
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LATIN CROSSWORD 
Ludus—A Non Ludendo 
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Solvers are invited to send their solutions to the Joint Editor at the City of London School, E.C. 4. A selection 
of the names of correct solvers will be tn the 


CLUES 


ACROSS. 1. Staffs of these should be awake by the 15th of this month. 13. Genuine leaders came 
from the Wooden Horse and Isocrates’. 14. Dreaded invitation to truants of 2. 15. A painful thou ~ 
for a boy (last two letters missing). 16. Act of merciful — 17. Reproof to boy at table. 


19 
ioaling patent’ 's comment at boy’s punishment. 20. See 21. How to watch cricket. 28 rev. Boy" 3 
ought as his sisters arrive for S; h = 4 (acc.). % Centurion’s reminiscence at Old Flavians’ 
29. Taken on fishing ¥ be SE scribes boy with adjusted exercise book. 


. Goddess of scrumpers. 34 rev., 33 rev. Method of improvement usually suggested on Terminal 

‘cport. 35. Question asked 0 very ’ small boy about his teacher. 36. A chapter would be devoted to 
him in ‘753 and All That’. 34 rev., 37. ‘If Smith minor does this to his work, I will try to mark it.’ 
39. Idler’s maximum achievement. 40. Announcement by little boy on bladder. 41. Fate of 
the cause of the trouble. 42. Pedant’s reply to boys’ ‘Valete’ at end of Summer Term (two words). 


DOWN. 1. Such schoolmasters will doubtless be wafted to bliss by incomplete cherubs (Lamb). 
2. sadiatanent of truants with % for the Matron (last letter missing). 4. Not one 
of these grown-ups could have got through Aeneid II without a few tears. 5. ‘—, dear teacher, — to 
you.’ 6. a. schoolboys did not have to wear these. 7 and 20. Was it a School ‘House that was thus 
furnished . Whether he is a boy’ s father or a schoo] adviser the function of such a one is usually to 
pay. 9. i oli charge occasi ly levelled by schoolboys at one another. 10. Such boys like hard 
work. 11. See 30 rev. 12. Boy’s ambition was to become one otf these (dat.) so that one day he might 
examine the Head. 18. When these were in progress Roman schoolmasters couldn’t teach for nuts (last 
letter missing). 22. Subsequent advice to one of 2’s truarits. 40 -? 24. Boys’ heads nowadays. 25 
tev. Defending counsel’s plea on behalf of alleged scrumpers. 26. So called because shoals of boys 
hate them. 28. Daily weather report on Orbilius. 30. Good- et boy should not trust too much 
to this. 31, rev. e.g. Philip Ge ). 32 rev. i in Ovid’s day schoolmasters were cheated of this. 
34. i’ a schoolmaster occasionally does this. 38. ‘Et — ergo manum ferulae subduximus.’ 


. Unless especially indicated the case or tense endings must be deduced from the om w. Me 
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**Lucretius. De Rerum Natura. Translated by R. C. TREveLyan. Cambridge: 
University Press, 1937. Pp. xv+-295. 8s. 6d. 


This is an interesting and scholarly translation. The meaning of Lucretius is conveyed 
in adequate English with admirable lucidity, even in the difficult theoretical passages, 
such as Book I, ll. 599 foll. There is no evasion of difficulties, and the accuracy and 
precision of the rendering are remarkable. The author has given both charm and 
distinction to the discussions on Matter and Void, on the Simulacra—though ‘idols’ 
will perhaps hardly give the right suggestion to an English reader—and on the heavenly 
bodies and their movements. But in many places the verse suffers sadly from this very 
precision and accuracy. In some cases the awkward enjambments and transpositions 
of accent will not raise the passage from prose. And a good many lines cannot in 
themselves be called blank verse, even on the most liberal interpretation of that elastic 
term. A line like 


‘Nunc et Anaxagorae scrutemur Homoeomeriam’ 
is unmistakably a hexameter, but lines like 
‘A supply may continually rise up’ 
or 
*To exist by itself. And if belief’ 


can only convince us that the author’s aim, to produce a literal translation in verse, 
cannot be completely attained. 

In spite of these defects, however, we cannot, on the whole, wish that the translator 
had not used verse. That he should rise to the heights of the great passages in Book III 
could not be expected. But in most of the work his verse has both grace and dignity. 
He is at his best, perhaps, in such passages as the account of Pan and the Fauns in 
Book IV, or the interlude in I, 921 foll., and almost the whole of Book V makes attrac- 
tive reading on every score. 

The note on Macaulay’s Marginalia (by H. Sykes Davies) contains some concise 
and important remarks on the Epicureans. A short appendix indicates where the 
translator has departed from the Oxford Text. H. F. H. 


**Essays in Greek History and Literature. By A.W. Gomme. Oxford: Basil 
Blackwell, 1937. Pp. 298. 15s. 


Although perhaps primarily of interest to the specialist, this collection contains much 
which will appeal to all serious students of Greek history. 

The writer approaches well-worn topics such as the authenticity of the speeches in 
Thucydides with a refreshing independence of judgement that is nicely tempered by a 
scholarly attention to evidence and an avoidance of theories that outrun the limits of 
probability. This moderation is well exemplified in the essay on traders and manu- 
facturers in Greece. Here a balance is struck between the mistake of applying modern 
economic and commercial conditions to the Greeks, and the mistake of denying them 
anything but a primitive system of barter. 

In another essay, in which with similar caution he questions the popularly accepted 
belief in the low position held by women in fifth- and fourth-century Athens, the writer 
warns historians against drawing over-complete conclusions from scanty literary 
evidence. By quoting isolated passages from the novels of Jane Austen and John Gals- 
worthy he shows how mistaken the historian of the future might be about the women 
of nineteenth- and twentieth-century England. This method is employed at greater 
length in the third section of the essay on the end of the city-state, where, in the course 
of a new interpretation of the effect of the Macedonian victory, an attack is made on the 
commonly accepted proposition that fourth-century Greece was degenerate. 
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Mention must also be made of the writer’s essay in appreciation of the art of Me- 
nander, and his interesting introductory discussion of the so-called conflict between 
the art and science of history. D. G. B. 


Introductory Lecture, 1892. By A. E. Housman. Cambridge: University 
Press, 1936. 2s. 


This lecture, the first pronouncement of Housman as Professor of Latin at University 
College, London, has as its theme the value of learning for its own sake. Although he 
himself spoke of it later as ‘rhetorical and not wholly sincere’, it is as characteristic 
of its author as that judgement is. “The house of delusion is cheap to build but draughty 
to live in’, he declares, and he is busy in this lecture moving the furniture out of doors. 
He exposes the rationalizing of Spencer, who justifies a study of Science because of 
its utility, and then disposes of those partisans of the Humanities, who defend a study 
of the Classics because ‘it transforms and beautifies our inner nature and refines our 
literary taste’. His own conclusion is that we study because ‘all men by nature possess 
a craving for knowledge’ (Aristotle), and that our delight in study ‘arises from the 
unimpeded activity of any energy in the groove nature meant it to run in’. This 
conclusion, together with the argument supporting it, shows why Housman’s work 
has become so popular. Was he aware of this when he was so diffident about the 
publication of this lecture? A.R 


** Augustus Caesar. By B. M. ALLEN. London: Macmillan, 1937. Pp. xiii+ 
261, Frontispiece and Table. 8s. 6d. 


This volume is a study introductory to the forthcoming Augustan bi-millenary cele- 
brations: it is a plain, straightforward narrative of the whole life of Augustus, well 
balanced and restrained, written in a style which is simple to the point of starkness, 
but bearing the marks of evident sincerity and interest. The author does not attempt 
to give a picture of the Roman world of that age or a solution of the many problems 
connected with his subject. He follows generally the lines of the Cambridge Ancient 
History in its interpretation of character, emphasizing the influence of Julius on his 
adopted son, stressing the most favourable construction that can be put upon several 
deeds in the career of Augustus, and contrasting by implication his comparatively 
parochial outlook with the cosmopolitan range of his model. The plan of the biography 
unfortunately means the omission of some of the most interesting topics—thus we 
find little discussion of the real constitutional problems, or the government of the 
Empire, relations between Senate and Equites, reforms in the army, &c. It is possible 
also to cavil at details, among them ‘Cleopatra’s Eastern beauty’ (she was almost 
wholly Greek), the spelling ‘Caius’, the omission of a map, dislike of the name Octavi- 
anus. For the younger student especially this book forms an admirable introduction 
to a more detailed study of the Emperor and his Age. 


*The Medea Exul of Ennius. By N. L. DraBkin. W. F. Humphrey Press Inc., 
Geneva, N.Y., 1937. Pp. 94. 


This Ph.D. thesis deals with the forty-three lines which are attested as belonging to the 
Medea or Medea Exul of Ennius. In her Introduction (pp. 7-50), the author supports 
the view that all these lines come from a single play called Medea Exul, which was based 
on the extant play of Euripides; and after some remarks on contaminatio she makes 
a careful comparison between the fragments of this and three other tragedies of Ennius 
and their Greek originals. The second part of the booklet (pp. 51-91) is a commentary 
on the style and syntax of the forty-three lines; it could with advantage have been 
reduced to half its size. The author shows a comprehensive knowledge of the literature 
of her subject, much of which she summarizes in her discussions. It is not always easy 
to see which of a number of conflicting opinions she favours; and if she does not 
contribute any new ideas of her own, that is due primarily to the restricted nature of 
her theme. J. F. M. 
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*Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum. United States of America, fascicule 6: The 
Robinson Collection, Baltimore, Md, fascicule 2. 22s. 6d. 

The fascicules of the Corpus Vasorum continue to appear, bringing photographs of 
known and unknown vases from all over the world. Each fascicule contains about fifty 
plates, and the vases illustrated are fully described by experts. Fascicules have already 
appeared from Great Britain, Denmark, France, Greece, Holland, Italy, Jugoslavia, 
Poland, Spain, and America. The latest fascicule is the second from the Robinson 
Collection in Baltimore and contains a number of red-figure vases there: the photo- 
graphy is admirable and the pictures will be of great use to students. T. B. L. W. 


A Study of the Greek Love-Names. D. M. RosBINson and E. J. Fiuck, 
Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1937; O.U.P. Pp. 204. 14s. 


Aeschyli Septem quae supersunt Tragoediae. Recensuit GILBERTUS Murray. 
Oxonii, E Typographeo Clarendoniano, 1937. O.C.T. 7s. 6d. 


Sylloge Nummorum Graecorum, vol. 11. The Lloyd Collection, Parts VII-VIII. 
Syracuse to Lipara. Published for British Academy, by the Oxford University 
Press; and Spink & Son, 1937. Plates XLV-LIX, 15s. 


An Analytical Study of Horace’s Ideas. By O. E. NYBAKKEN. Iowa State 
University, 1937. Pp. 124. $1.50. 


Petronius in Italy, from 13th Century to the Present Time. By ANTHONY RInI. 
Cappabianca Press, N.Y., 1937. Pp. 181. 


*** Introduction to Lucretius. By A. P. Sinker, M.A. Cambridge: 
University Press, 1937. Pp. xxx-+138. 4s. 6d. 
This book contains twenty-one passages from the De Rerum Natura, about a fifth of the 
whole poem, rearranged in order to illustrate the leading themes of the philosopher- 
scientist; thus the passage on the Gods contains extracts from Books V, III, II, in that 
order. These passages, twelve in number, cover the whole ground, from the purpose 
of Lucretius to Epicurean physics and ethics; they vary in length from twenty to three 
hundred lines and are connected by a running commentary and a summary of other rele- 
vant extracts. There are short introductions on Epicurus, Lucretius himself, language 
and metre, with brief explanatory notes. The book would be useful to fairly advanced 
students as the subject matter is stiff and the commentaries deal with philosophic and 


scientific problems, perhaps because they are so compressed, in a sometimes rather for- 
bidding manner. 


*** Martial: Selected Easy Epigrams. Edited by W. H.Ovpaker. London: 
Martin Hopkinson, 1937. 2s. 6d. 

This book is intended for fourth forms. The epigrams are well chosen, with adequate 

notes and a vocabulary. A welcome change for fourth form reading. 


Some Greek Poems of Love and Beauty. Translated into English Verse by 
J. M.Epmonps. Cambridge: University Press, 1937. Pp. 69. 3s. 6d. 
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DESCRIPTION OF SUPPLEMENTARY 
ILLUSTRATIONS, PLATES XXV-XXVIII 


(The inclusion of four detachable supplementary plates, with descriptive text, will 
be continued in each number of Greece and Rome. Subscribers desiring additional 
copies of the plates and descriptive text should make application to the Secretary, 
Clarendon Press, Oxford, enclosing 6d. for each set of four plates and text required. 
Suggested subjects for illustration would be welcomed by the Editor.) 


SHAPES AND USES OF GREEK VASES 

Pl. xxv. (a) NECK AMPHORA. Athenian, about 540 B.c. The amphora, jar 
with two handles, was used for holding wine, oil, &c. The two chief 
shapes are the amphora with neck and body forming one continuous 
curve, and the neck amphora with neck set off from body (illustrated 
here). A variant is the Panathenaic amphora, used as a prize in the Pana- 
thenaic games. The jar originally had a lid, rising slightly to a spherical 
or cylindrical knob, which completed the shape like the akroterion of a 
temple. Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 


(6) stamNos. Athenian, about 470 B.c. Wine jar. Ashmolean Museum, 
Oxford. 


Pl. xxvi. (a) Panel from an Athenian HypRIA, about 490 B.c. The women 
are filling their Aydriai or water-pots at a public fountain. The Aydria 
is carried to and from the spring on the head. The side handles are used 
for lifting it onto the head; the back handle, when pouring. From G. 
Perrot and C. Chipiez, Histoire de Art dans l’ Antiquité (Chapman & 
Hall, Ltd.). 

(b) Panel from an Athenian HypRIA, about 450 B.c. Athena and winged 
Victories are visiting a potter’s workshop. The chief vases represented 
are from left to right: (1) Volute krater, a large mixing-bowl with the 
handles curving in volutes over the brim, used for mixing wine and 
water before drinking. (2) Kantharos (on the boy’s knee), large two- 
handled cup. (3) Oenochoe in kantharos. The oenochoe was a jug for 
ladling wine out of the mixing-bowl and pouring it into the cups. 
(4) Kalyx krater, mixing-bowl; the bell krater is a variant of this shape, 
in which a swinging curve runs through from rim to foot. (5) Volute 
krater (painted by the girl on the right). Op. cit. 


Pl. xxvii. (a) skyPHOS. Athenian, about 560 B.c. Wine cup. Fitzwilliam 
Museum, Cambridge. 
(b) KyLix. Athenian, about 530 B.c. A more aristocratic shape than the 
skyphos. Louvre, Paris. Photograph by Giraudon. 
(c) KyLIx. Athenian, about 480 B.c. Notice how the curve runs through 
from the lip to halt at the ridge on the foot. The best kylikes are made 
at this time. British Museum. 


(d) O—NocHoE. Rhodian, about 620 B.c. Wine jug. 
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Pl. xxvitt. (a) LEKYTHOS. Athenian, about 480 B.c. Perfume or oil bottle. 
Frequently used as an offering to the dead (cf. Supplementary Illustra- 
tions, tv (a), where four can be seen on the steps of the tomb). They often 
have a false bottom so as to contain only a little perfume. One has been 
found which is inscribed HIPINON, ‘iris perfume’. British Museum. 

(6) ARYBALLOS. Corinthian, about 610 B.c. Oil bottle, used by athletes 
at the bath. It is often represented on vases with strigil (scraper) and 
sponge. It was carried hung from a strap round the wrist. The Corin- 
thian shape is spherical with one handle, the Athenian flat-bottomed 
with two small handles. Probably the lekythion of Aristophanes’ Frogs 
was an aryballos of the Athenian shape. British Museum. 

(c) PLasTic vASE. Rhodian, about 600 B.c. Perfume vase in the form of a 
warrior’s head. For other Ionian plastic perfume vases see Greece and 
Rome, vi, p. 3. Manchester Museum. 


(d) pyxis. Corinthian, about 600B.c. Toilet box for ointment, cosmetics, 
&c. The lid has been lost. Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 


Bibliography: G. M. A. Richter and M. J. Milne, Shapes and Names of Athe- 
nian Vases, Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, 1935; M. A. B. 
Herford, Handbook of Greek Vase Painting, Manchester University 
Press. 
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a. NECK AMPHORA. Athenian, 
about 540 B.c. 


b. sTAMNOsS, Athenian, about 470 B.C. 
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XXVI 


a. Panel from an Athenian nyprta, about 490 B.C. 


b. Panel from an Athenian Hyprta, about 450 B.C. 
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a. skyPHOos. Athenian, about 560 B.c. 


b. KYLIx. Athenian, about 530B.c. d. OENOCHOE. Rhodian, 
about 620 B.c. 


c. KYLIx. Athenian, about 480 B.c. 
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b. ARYBALLOS. Corinthian, about 
610 B.c. 


a. LEKYTHOS. Athenian, 
about 480 B.c. 


d. pyxis. Corinthian, about 600 B.c. 


c. PLASTIC VASE. Rhodian, about 
600 B.C. 
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